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‘ PREFACE 


Tub public takes for granted its right rmed 
abot advances in physical medicine, an eEeiseems every 
reason why the intelligent layman should be aw its general 
trends and principles, especially now that medical practice 
seems destined to come more and more within the purview of 
lay authority. This aim is capable of easy achievement for, 
although there are many opportunities for discussion and even 
controversy on clinical matters, yet the general principles of 
physical medicine have been stable, though not stationary, 
since the revolutionary discoveries of Pasteur and Lister gave 
a pew outlook upon the cause of infections. 

"This achievement is not so easy in the sphere of psychologi- 
cal medicine—the sphere that includes not merely the insanities, 
but a host of other disorders that have only within the last forty 


. years grddually come to be recognized as having important 


psychological factors in them. The new conceptions that Freud 
first cfened up fifty years ago are, in the opinion of some 
psychiatrists, at least as revolutionary as the discoveries of the 
early bacteSiologists. Lister’s principles were vigorously opposed 
and such opposition to new principles is, from the scientific 
standpoint, right and proper if carried out according to the 
rules of scientificecontroversy, and on this occasion it was short- , 
lived, for the principles challenged no fundamental beliefs. 
But Freud, liPe Darwin, inevitably challenged a fundamental 
point of view, not only in medicine, but in the lay world, which 
was the more fixed because it had been unquestioningly assumed 
rather than specifically defined. Controversy was prolonged 
and resembled the evolution controversy inasmuch as the new 
ideas only gradually became incorporated in the general 
scheme. Indeed, the incorporation has been so gradual that 
to realizesits extent calls for a close survey of our current 
literature. e 
This book is an attempt at a general presentation of the 
Psychological side of medicine and the trends of opinion in 
that sphere. The situation is not yet stable, for a change in 
fundamental outlook is a slow process; for this very reason the 
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layman has a right to know what is happening and how his own 
views may need readjustment. m 

Such an aim was perhaps not in the mind of the planners of 
this series, but when the writer sat down to think how he should 
present the facts and theories of mental disorder he realized 

at it was impossible to put forth his own views as representing 
fully established medical opinion, but he consoles himself by 
the reflexion that any writer attempting the task would have to 
make the same admission. Fortunately most of the descriptive 
Part of the text is unquestioned; when theories are in question 
alternatives will be discussed and he trusts that personal bias 
will be manifest when it is present. 

Apart from definite mental disorder the limits of mental 
abnormality are indefinable. The intellectualist fallacy, that.a 
man always knows what he is doing and why he does it, and that 
otherwise he is not quite sane, dies hard. It was charged against 
the early Psychoanalysts that they dethroned reason when they 
declared that all of us had an unconscious which directed our 
aims, our likes and dislikes, even our actions, in ways of which 
we are unaware. Yet writers beyond number have dedit with 
that theme from the time of ancient Greece. k 

-~ What modern psychology has done is to provide means of 
studying the process in actual life, and some psychologists are 
sanguine enough to think that the time has come when man will 

- Study himself, even in his corporate activities, as successfully 
as he has studied the physical world around him. The need 
for such study is, in these days of world upset, oten expressed. 

This sociological aspect is beyond the scope of this book, but 

ere are some peculiarities of thinking or doing that involve 
mental processes identical with those occurring in the disorders 
here discussed. That is my excuse for introducing such matters 
as water-divining and mediumism, 

Those abnormalities that eventually lead to uch lack of 
social adaptation that for the sake of the ‘patient Nghe public 


he has to be placed under special care, are dealt witii only in 
outline. Their diagnosis and trea 
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ae HISTORICAL RET 
PsycuHoLoey is not a newcomer to medicine, for what we 
now call by that name could never be excluded from the study 
of the illnesses of man. Galen, the Greek physician in ancient 
Rome whose writings were saved for us by Arab culture, set 
out a theory of temperaments and gave us many words, still 
current, the psychological purport of which cannot be missed, 
They indicate a tendency to express mental or emotional states 
in terms of bodily function, and in this case the emotional 
meaning has led us to forget the original. We speak of the 
phlegmatic person without meaning that he suffers from any 
affection of the upper respiratory passages ; the sanguine is not 
Particularly bloody-minded; and the bile of the melancholic 
is the same colour as ours, though the bilious influence survives 
to-day-in the tube-train advertisement of a liver pill. Medical 
psychology stands out by its richness in words whose original 
significancg has been lost in this way. Lunacy, hysteria, and 
hypochondria no longer call up ideas about the moon, the womb, 
or something under the ribs. 

This richness has its historical significance. It shows an 
urge to postulate bodily causes for mental manifestations, ana” 
it is the survival of this urge that is responsible for the unstable 
Situation referred to in my preface. It has persisted through the 
ages, not, however, without opposition, and depends upon 
philosophical outlook rather than knowledge or intellectual 
ability. The pendulum has swung repeatedly one way and 
another, the psychological view often appearing as vitalism or 
animism, and Stahl, who lived about 1690, has come down in 
history as “the last of the animists.” His writings bear compari- 
son with those of modern psychologists, but in his time \the 
work of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Harvey and Descartes 
had brought order into man’s views of the\universe, and it was 
not an unreasonable expectation that physical laws would be 
found governing all the processes of life. So Stahl’s teaching 
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10 MENTAL ABNORMALITY ' 
was rejected; for two hundred years after his time medicine 
took no heed of psychology, and mechanistic views prevailed. 
A lesson as to the influence of the mechanistic view can be 
drawn from that episode in which Mesmer descended, upon 
Paris in 1778 with his theories of animal magnetism. ‘These 
were at first accepted by his medical contemporaries as account= 
ing for a collection of phenomena which we know to have been 
psychological manifestations that should have yielded valuable 
results if investigated as such. Mesmer was not, in the opinion 
of some modern psychologists, a mere charlatan. His results 
did come about, but they did not arise from magnetism (as 
he may quite honestly have believed they did), and when that 
fact was demonstrated he was treated as a swindler and had to 
bolt from Paris. If the phenomena had no mechanistic basis 
they were to be regarded as non-existent or at least no concern 
of science or medicine. That principle—not often, perhaps, 
clearly enunciated—has been of far-reaching influence in the 
past and still exists. * . 

The Darwinian theory, with the advance in biochemical 
knowledge of bodily processes that resulted from the work of 
physiologists in the latter half òf the nineteenth century, 
seemed once again to hold out the promise that, the living 
organism would yield its secrets and we should soon discover 
the mechanisms underlying all human activities. This view 
was strengthened during the controversy about the evolution 
of species, when it seemed necessary to the evolutionists to 
make science self-contained by the exclusion ofall considera- 
tions that involved aim i 

It is characteristic of the medical education of those days 
that no hint was given to the student of the existence of the 
fundamental assumption that only what could be weighed or 
measured, seen on a plate or under a microscope, was the con- 
cern of medicine, with the necessary rider that if some phenom- 
enon had to be admitted as existing without aily of these 


1I can remember when I first met the word “‘teleological’” as used in 
that controversy. I did not know its meaning but read into it—correctly, 
I think—a condemnatory connotation such as we attach to witch-words like 
“totalitarian,” whose function is to act as the bad name that hangs the dog. 
That psychology should deal with aim put it outside the world of nineteenth- 
century science; it was teleological. ð 
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material things being discovered then it was legitimate, even 


scientific, to imagine them. This 
of “functional nervous disorders,” 
for which no discoverable mechani 


imagination was the basis 
a title given to symptoms 
cal cause could be found— 


morbid fears, for example, or hysterical pains and paralyses. 
It was imagined that some structural or chemical change was 
responsible, but that our present methods were unable to detect 
it; thus the student was prevented from realizing that there was 
something the matter with John Smith himself and not with his 
muscles or nerves or glands. He was taught to examine system- 
atically all John’s physical and chemical states and reactions, 


but not to sit by his bedside 


and say, “Now, tell me 


about yourself,’ which, aided by a knowledge of mental 
states and reactions, is the pith of a psychological 


examination. 


Tue STATE OF CLINICAL KNOWLEDGE 


- That was the situation at the e 


nd of the last century, and 


with my present knowledge I count it an advantage to be able 
to look back upon the effect of the assumptions that took the 
place of ps chological understanding in the medical curriculum. 
With straightforward physical disease the situation was, as 
a rule, adequately met, but in some cases the diagnosis of a 


physical disease even if correct, 
connexion I recall an experience w. 


was inadequate. In this. 


hen I was a clinical assistant 


at out-patient§ and, feeling that I was very ignorant about how > 
to handle such a common trouble as dyspepsia, asked my chief’s 
permission to “special” the chronic dyspeptics. His consent 
was rather too readily given, and I studied them for months, 
made elaborate notes, tried various treatments, and, when 
toward the end of my appointment I tried to summarize my 
results, wan obliged to admit that I had learnt nothing! A 
psychological examifiation of that case material would have 
revealed that it belonged to the group of what are coming to be 


called psycho-som: 


atic disorders—i.e., disorders in which 


psychological causes act upon bodily processes and produce 
bodily symptoms of disease. Those patients were dyspeptics, 
but fheir trouble could be understood only by a psychological 
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approach; my teachers were quite ignorant of this, though 
Stahl would have found it out two hundred years earlier. 

The urge to find a physical cause for symptoms led to waste 
of surgical energy. Thus the chronic dyspeptics were‘often 
said to have dilated stomachs, and an operation was designed 
to short-circuit the stomach so that it should empty more 
quickly and recover from its dilatation ; at my hospital for 
quite a long time several young women each week had this 
improvement carried out. Movable kidneys gave further scope 
for ingenious surgery, but as time went on surgeons discovered 
that the people upon whom they did these operations had a 
habit of plaguing them later on with symptoms of “neuras- 
thenia,” and finally the dictum was laid down that neurasthenic 
Patients should not be told they had dilated stomachs or mov- 
able kidneys. These complaints have now become quite out 
of fashion, together with dropped colons and such like, and it 
is freely admitted that these troubles were diagnosed generally 
in people who were suffering from some kind of psychuneurotic 
disorder which would now be investigated properly, 

The relation between these supposed physical contlitions 
and what we call psychoneuroses was twofold. Textbooks 
described “neurasthenia” (neuron, a nerve:  astherzia; weak- 
ness) as an actual condition of nerve exhaustion for which a 
physical cause was postulated and sought. For a long time, as 
described above, displacements of organs—ki¢neys, stomachs, 
éolons and so on—were accepted as a cause, and operations 
were designed to remedy them. On the other Kand, sufferers 
from “nervous” symptoms tend to turn their complaints into 
something physical and, their nervous symptoms being regarded 
as unworthy of investigation, these physical complaints were 
taken at their face value and treated as the real disorder. It is 
only a matter of memory when I record that the movable 
kidneys at whose fixation I so often assisted were regarded 
by the surgeon as “diseases” standing on their own merits and 
calling for treatment just like any other physical tréuble. A 
condition called “visceroptosis” (or dropping of various abdom- 
inal organs) was, however, described as a main cause of neuras- 
thenia, and treatment of it was supposed to be directed against 
the neurasthenia. An extraordinary tangle! 8 
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Neurasthenia itself came later on to be described as “the 
rubbish heap,” and when nervous symptoms were properly 
investigated one group after another was separated from it. 
Fretfl made the first separation in 1894 when he wrote a paper 
on«‘‘The Justification for detaching from Neurasthenia a 
particular Syndrome; the Anxiety Neurosis,” but it took years 
for this to reach us here. There is not much left of neurasthenia 
now, and some psychiatrists find no use at all for the word. 

There was no attempt to teach students to recognize “ner- 
vous” conditions.” Diagnosis was made by excluding organic 
disease and this was expressed in the dictum “If you can’t 
find an organic disease you should suspect a functional nervous 
disorder,” but having suspected it, we knew nothing about how 
to look for it. If my recollection is correct, we students could 
only -picture “nervous” disorder as a miore or less wilful 
mimicry of physical disease, with patient and physician mutu- 
ally mistrustful. I recall a case from my student days that 
illustratés how our lack of psychological understanding left us 
puzzled and the patient untreated: 


“A young woman was admitted to a medical ward for investi- 
gation of*what appeared to be a serious disorder. She lay 
propped up in bed, blue in the face, short of breath, with rapid 
pulse and, I should think, no rise of temperature. How long 
she lay thus I eannot remember, nor what other physical signs 
were found, but the physician’s diagnosis, after much thought, 
was a tumouf somewhere in the chest, and the outlook for her 
looked gloomy. Then suddenly all these symptoms disappeared 
and she became perfectly well. As she lived in the neighbour- 
hood and our interest was still keen, she was made an out- 
patient so that she could be observed for further developments. 
"There she showed unmistakable symptoms of hysteria. When 
this news¢eame back to the ward we all felt that we had been 
cheated, by a designing woman for her own ends, and our 

1 I have to use “nervous” in this sense, though it is confusing inasmuch 
as the sense is quite different from that in which we use it to describe 
organic disease of nerve tissue, like infantile paralysis or locomotor ataxy. 
In “nervous” troubles we know nothing about any change in nerve tissue; 


there is nothing that can be put on a plate. In nervous disease (i.e., disease 
of ferve) we can generally foretell what will be found post mortem. _ 
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interest in the case came to an end. Years afterwards I related 
this story to some colleagues and mentioned the patient’s 
name—rather an unusual one. ‘Oh,’ said one of them, ‘I had 
her in my ward at ’s Hospital, but we made the*true 
diagnosis. She used to announce that she was going to die, so 
we would put the screens round her and leave her to it. Then 
she got tired of us and went out.’ ” 


This physician was one of the kindest of men, but, though 
medical psychology had made many strides since the days when 
all this had happened, he had no sense of failure in regard to 
the treatment of this unfortunate woman. I like to think it 
would be different now in any teaching hospital, but I am not 
sure. 

_This example shows how we were left ignorant of the 
existence or importance of nervous disorders. A few cases of 
hysteria turned up, and the old tradition that it was due to 
unsatisfied sex desire was brought forth, sometimes in language 
of a Victorian crudity that would shock the ear of an outspoken 
youth or maiden of to-day. We heard nothing about “nérvous 
breakdown,” though that was common enough outside the 
hospital world. Our textbooks ignored it, and a stuĉent at his 
qualifying examination would have been bewildered if asked 
about it. r 
„„ We had to know something about insanity, but with the 
assumption that it was always due to physical disease of the 
brain. We were taught about certification and the’MacNaghten 
judgement, which governs the question of responsibility in 
msane people who commit crime. On a few visits to a mental 
hospital we were shown cases of advanced disorder; I do not 
remember any mention of Psychology, and all that we were 
taught about it was, for certification purposes, the difference 
between illusions, hallucinations and delusions. 9 

a 
L" 


r cs) 
ATTITUDE OF THE PuBLiIc 


r How did lay people regard all this? The answer is not easy, 
for there existed two apparently incompatible points of view. 
‘he phraseology that included nervous breakdown, nervous 
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debility, neurasthenia, or just nerves, enabled John Smith 
to project upon a mechanical world the results of mental 
processes within himself and comfortably accept his disability 
as a fisfortune to which he could resign himself without com- 
punetion, and sometimes his friends and relatives, and his 
doctor also, would take that same view. 

On the other hand, there was often a dim realization that 
John was doing it all himself, and there was a subtle gradation 
of meaning in diagnostic words. We might conjugate a verb, 
starting with I am highly strung, thou art neurasthenic, he is 
neurotic, the last word conveying a strange mixture of pseudo- 
physiology and moral condemnation. “Hysteric” still carries the 
condemnation and to some people it implies a strong element 
of almost conscious malingering. Indeed, in some quarters, lay 
and professional, that stigma still clings to the whole subject. 
The young woman whose psychoneurotic illness is described 
above was no better off when her condition had been recog- 
nized; af that period no effective treatment was available, 
and the illness might still have been regarded as something she 
was “putting on” for purposes of her own. In those days if a 
hospital patient came in with a diagnosis of organic disease 
and was féund to have a “functional nervous disorder” —a 
disorder for which we had neither understanding or treatment 
—he was got off the premises as speedily as possible. 

To the public, then, as to the profession, there were two | 
possible attitudes; either the sufferer was the innocent victim 
of mechanical influences, or he ought to pull himself together 
and stop playing the fool. 


Tur DEVELOPMENT OF A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW 


Experimenters, not always medical, had been grappling 
with these¢problems since the time of Mesmer. In France his 
descendants carried on in obscurity, whilst in England hypno- 
tism was taken seriously by a few people, operations® having 
been carried out under hypnosis just before the discovery of 
chloroform; but it became mixed up with clairvoyance and 
other discredited phantasies so that it fell into disrepute, though 
a révival took place in Paris under Charcot in the eighteen- 
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seventies. Professed psychologists in this country began to 
realize it was fallacious to regard consciousness as co-terminous 
with mind—that is to say, they realized that man did not always 
know what he was doing and why he was doing it, anù was 
governed by instinct just like other animals. Some American 
investigators worked out cases of “multiple personality,” and 
Pierre Janet in France propounded a theory (which will be 
discussed later) of dissociation of consciousness that brought 
under one formula a lot of seemingly unrelated phenomena. 
But it was Freud, of Vienna, who took the great step forward 
of demonstrating that mental symptoms ‘arose from buried 
memories of which the patient was unaware until they were 
revived by methods that Freud himself discovered. Using the 
principle of trial and error, he worked out the theory and 
Practice of psychoanalysis, which had just become known to 


us by the derision directed towards it when the first World 
War broke out. 


v 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE 1914-18 War 


, We were quite unprepared for the thousands of “nervous” 
disorders that became manifest during the war, an@ for a long 
time we failed to recognize their nature. High explosives pro- 
duced a new disorder called shell-shock, and the medical 

literature of that period shows a wealth of specalation about the 
physical damage supposed to be done to the brain. Men 
suffering from shell-shock were classed as “wounded,” and 
those who first declaf€d it to be a psychogenic disorder were 
accused in Parliament and elsewhere of libelling brave soldiers, 
but its Prevalence in all the armies, allied and hostile, was 
such that its real nature ultimately had to be admitted. If the 
situation had lasted in which every man who suffered from the 
psychological stress of 


physically disabled by enemy action and then had been treated 


i) 
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as wounded, the continuation of the war might have become 
impossible. So, without any sounding of the Last Post, silence 
fell upon the mechanistic camp, the phrase “shell-shock” was 
buried, and in the middle of the Great War training centres were 
estaklished at which already qualified men were taught enough 
elementary psychology to treat psychoneurotic cases, of which 
the shell-shockers were only a part. Considering the state of 
medical education before that war, one is not surprised that 
there was great difficulty in recognizing the nature of these 
cases, and many of them passed under false diagnoses. The most 
striking group numerically were those called “Disordered 
Action of the Heart,” or D.A.H., which for a long time was not 
recognized in its true colours as a physical manifestation of 
a psychoneurosis. 

The controversy was not ended by the recognition of the 
psychogenic nature of shell-shock. The medical man who had 
fought for a correct diagnosis of the shell-shocker now had to 
fight on another flank. The public attitude described a page or 
two back, with its possibility of two opposite views, was now 
manifested by both the military and the medical mind—perhaps 
most disastrously by the military medical. As long as shell-shock 
was a physital disorder all was simple; the man was the innocent 
victim of a mechanical injury. When the belief in physical 
disorder had to be given up then the opposite view presented 
itself and was aecepted with the emotion so often associated 
with the certitude born of ignorance. “Shell-shock! Pd soon 
cure shell-shoék. I’d shoot every man that had it,” was not said 
in Parliament or Press, but it was said, and the psychiatrist who 
treated these men was often painfully aware of the attitude and 
found himself obliged to protect them from being handled as 
liars and malingerers. Many of our colleagues were not yet 
ready to believe that although organic disease or injury was 
absent, yetethese men were ill and in need of treatment. The 


bizarre symptoms of which they complained were thought to 
be fantastic inventions, and it was useless to point out that if a 
man wanted to invent symptoms he would invent what would 
have a chance of being believed; as a fact, these bizarre symp- . 


nce with the spirit of 


hiatrist, but it was in accordan . thi 
ical specialist. >< 


Luse the name psyci 
the ne that the official designation was then neurolog 
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to need: compulsory institutional care and thus become legally 
insane without passing into the psychosis group. j 

A- clinical distinction between the two is regarded by some 
of the older psychiatrists as unjustified, and cases are cë tainly 
seen in which the differential diagnosis may be very dubious. 

It must be noted, however, that the opponents of the distinc- 
tion are generally still unfavourable to psychoanalytical theory 
and practice. This can be linked with the fact that Freud quite 
early drew the conclusion that only the psychoneuroses were 
accessible to psychoanalysis; thus to deny the distinction is one 
way of denying the fact that the psychoneuroses are accessible, 
All this discussion leads up to the point that psychoanalytical 
4 theory and practice were built up on the results of the treat- 
ment of people suffering from psychoneuroses, and, however 
much or little the individual practitioner may care to admit it, 
all our understanding of the mental processes underlying them 
must be credited to psychoanalysis. 

No such claim can be made for the psychoses or*insanities. 
Many are due to demonstrable disease of brain but, aş will be 
seen later, there is a large group in which no physical cause 
has been found. In these it is reasonable to look for explana- 
tions in what we already know about uncons¢ious mental 
processes, and sometimes this knowledge seems to offer some- 
thing useful, but the difficulty of actual exploration of those cases 
by Psychoanalysis is great, and in most case’ insurmountable. 


a 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ee ae a aad has two applications and signifies 


up to co-ordinate facts of observation and subsume them in a 
general formula, and what follows here is intended to be only 


woman who suffere 
Kin’ that had hitherto been inexplicable. She was able to pass 


WP 
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into a condition rather like hypnosis in w 
previously forgotten incidents. This proc 
described as “chimney-sweeping.” The incide 
to be elosely connected with her symptoms, whic 
way ap incomplete repetition of them, and by this process she 
derived much benefit in the relief of the symptoms. This new 
departure was followed up by Freud who at first used simple 
methods of urging to remember, but gradually found that he 
could get better results by allowing the patient to ramble on 
and follow whatever paths of thought opened up. This was 
a long and tedious process to which he gave the name of “free 
association,” and it came about that the paths of thought 
commonly led to forgotten incidents in which sex played a 
part. This led to an early assumption that forgotten sex 
experiences played a part in the production of hysteria, but 
this was shaken when the apparent memories turned out often 
to be imagined. Accepting this fact, Freud followed it up and 
found that, although actual incidents involving sex were still 
Commonly found to be forgotten (or repressed, as he termed 
it), there’ was in addition a world of memories of a hitherto 
unsuspected emotional life in infancy that were associated with 
Sex development and conformed to a general plan. À 
We had accepted without any emotion of curiosity the loss 
of memory for the early years of life that, in varying degree, 
occurs in all of use Ask an adult about some event in his early 
life and he might reply that he was then too young to remember, 
oblivious of thé day-to-day and even year-to-year memories 
that can be observed in all children, but whose gradual fading 
away can be watched by any observant parent. Our adult was 
Not too young to remember; he is now too old to remember, 
unless we make use of Freud’s discovery that the infantile 
Memories are still present in the adult and are recoverable by 
his methods.cIt was inevitable that such a discovery should be 
greeted with incredulity, especially since the emotions of the 
infant could in analysis be expressed only in adult language. 


It is hard to understand that emotions can be registered without @» 


words, but only described by them. ry; f 
The richness of the infant’s emotional life is obvious. 
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that the healthy young creature makes upon it, the angry 
frustration if satisfaction is hindered or denied, the appreciation 
of maternal warmth and protection, and very soon the return 
of smile for smile or of resentment for a frown. All these are 
plain to every fond parent and it needs but little observation to 
satisfy one that the modes of reaction then set up may become 
the fixed modes of reaction in later life. Suppose a child 
habitually sets up a howl when he reaches the end of his breast 
feed and does not thrive till it is realized that the breast milk is 
deficient in quantity and should be supplemented with artificial 
feeds; for a long time afterwards any check to an ‘expected 
satisfaction might be met by an outburst of uncontrollable 
anger, and only by understanding and tact could the mischief 
be undone. A mishandling of the situation might produce an 
adult with a pathological inability to withstand disappointment. 
There seems nothing to tax belief in such a hypothetical 
case. But suppose the road is travelled in the opposite direction, 
that the adult seeks treatment for his psychoneurosis %nd under 
analysis he works back through his unbearable experjences of 
frustration till he arrives at the infantile memories that lay 
behind them, Even such an over-simplified hypothesis is hard 
to accept. Yet I ask the reader to believe that suéh results of 
analysis are facts of observation and not theories. The filling in 
of the infantile amnesia (not really a loss of memory but an 
inability to recall) is the main fact, and upon it is built the 
theory of psychoanalysis. 
, Tt cannot be denied that the sex instinct is born in us, but 
in pre-Freudian days it was conventionally assumed that it 
Played no part till its “awakening” at adolescence. Coupled 
with this assumption was a punitive attitude towards any 
manifestation of sexual interest or activity on the part of the 
child, whose natural curiosity about reproduction and birth 
Was customarily met by an emotional taboo. Like all taboos 
this was made up of an irrational prohibition supported by the 
dread’ of an unknown penalty, and the adult who enforced it 
felt that its violation would lead to something terrible. If 
challenged as to what this something was he would not admit 
that he had never thought about it, but would straightway 
Invert reasons and justifications for his attitude. 
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The development of the child is doubly linked with his 
emotional attitude to the parents. The male child finds, or 
should find, warmth, comfort and security in the mother, who 
is the, first woman he ever knows. The inborn sex instinct 
attaches these sensations to itself and they form the skeleton 
upon"which it develops, to be transferred later to a loved object 
outside the family. The father is perceived as a rival and from 
this Situation all kinds of emotions arise, the permutations and 
Combinations of which are endless and only to be revealed in 
the individual by personal analysis, though some of the results 
may be obvious. The youth who, in the useful old phrase, is tied 
to his mother’s apron strings, has not passed beyond the stage 
of infantile attachment, and the maidens of his acquaintance 
May unwittingly behave as if they know he is not likely to make 
a good husband. If we now speculate a little we may suppose 
that on his side the father has his own unconscious motivations 
and senses a rival in the son, and any sexual interest shown by 

e youngster must be crushed; hence the taboo, irrational and 
unquestioned because unconsciously motivated. 

‘The‘tdiscovery of these emotional ideas belongs to the early 
Period of psychoanalysis. Whether they are ever fully conscious 
may be debatable, but this is a suitable point at which to 
Introduce the necessary corollary of psychoanalytical discovery* 
—the theory of the unconscious. The idea of an active part of 
the mind independent of our awareness is old, but it remained 
a rather sterile speculation till Freud put it on an observational 
Dasis, for if the infantile memories existed in the adult and 
Influenced his thoughts and behaviour it was necessary to think 
Of a part of the mind in which they had their being. For this 

reud took the title of the unconscious, and between that and 
fe consciousness he placed a pre-conscious in which were 
ideas accessible to consciousness though not directly part of it. 
his spatial description of mind must be regarded as only a 
Concept, a useful algebraic formula, and not as a claim that the 
UNconscicus has actual existence. After all, what is mind, itself 
ut a useful algebraic x that enables us to talk about thoughts 
and emotions. But this is metaphysics. 
he unconscious is not merely a storehouse. It is throughout 
Our lises busy in receiving and retaining impressions as well as 


g 
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influencing conscious mental processes. It is a useful servant in 
so far as it stores up knowledge, perceives connexions, makes 
deductions, and allows them to rise into consciousness as useful 
and correct judgements. The physician with “clinicial intuition” 
often makes a surprisingly correct diagnosis in an intricate 
s As 
case, whilst unable to describe the mental processes by Which 
he has reached it, and should thank his unconscious for the 
work it has done for him; but his intuition could not operate 
without the experience that might help another physician to 
reach the same result by a process of conscious, perhaps 
laborious, observation and deduction. 

The reader should have no difficulty in recognizing the 
same sort of intuition on the part of men who possess it in 
other spheres than medicine. 

But it was not its useful function that led to the modern 
conception of the unconscious. The investigation of psycho- 
neurotic patients provided Freud with his observations, and for 
a while that served as an argument to dispute the application 
of the theory to supposedly healthy people; indeed, the reader 
may make such a reservation if he feels like it, for it Ys chiefly 
because of its application to the understanding of nervous 
troubles that this dissertation is necessary. Ths application 
‘will be described in its due place, but meanwhile a reference 


must be made again to the part played by war experience in 
strengthening the theory. i 


a 


REPRESSION . 

The forgetting of infantile experiences cannot be regarded 
as due to any conscious effort to forget. Forgotten they are, 
and there is no simple answer to the question why they are 
forgotten. Throughout life, however, there is a continual 
forgetting which is not always a complete fadigg away, for 
many of the lost memories come to the surface during analysis. 
When that happens the memories generally prove tobe painful 
or repugnant, or they have made links in the unconscious with 
something possessing such qualities. There is an active force 
holding them down, which becomes manifest during analysis 
as a resistance on the part of the patient to remen®ering 
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them. This thrusting and holding down Freud called repression, 
and the war cases unexpectedly provided plenty of material 
that illustrated some of the general principles of this 
procese,+ 

A familiar feature in the press of those days was the shell- 
shocked soldier who had lost his memory, and fairly often the 
man would be unable to recall anything about himself before 
Some. particular point in time—his arrival at a home hospital 
for example. This amnesia was, however, only a gross manifes- 
tation of a very widespread phenomenon in the men who 
reached the hospitals for nervous cases. Losses of memory were 
almost invariable and the memories could be restored by 
methods which gradually evolved; they proved to bear a 
Peculiar relation to the symptoms, which often symbolized in 
extraordinary fashion the forgotten incident; the revival of the 
memory was accompanied by an emotional outbreak, the 

abreaction”’ of Freud; and the symptoms disappeared after 
the abreacgion. In fact, the mental processes described by Freud 
were found in remarkable simplicity; but the sex factor, 
obnoxious to so many, was absent. 

The methods of restoring these lost memories were all of 
them Psychological. With experience each worker developed 
h © method he found most effective. Some people used 
eae some used patient urging to remember, others took 
the felons dreams of the sufferers and made the man recall 

Bcd ing of the dream till the memory of its original cause 
re-ex up, and,®what is important, the associated emotion was 
ae pe teaced with dramatic intensity. Partly because this 
Ser fe entirely new departure in medicine, partly because it 
all ie op as a kind of psychoanalysis,* then anathema to 
t a tew, this revival of memories met with great opposition. 
Would be denied that memories had been lost, or that if 
@ 
called U4 distinguished bétween the deliberate effort to forget, which he 


occurs 1 Pb7ession, and the unwitting thrusting down of memories Such ge 
and fy in infancy, which he called repression. I find no clear dividing line 
aind myself using repression and suppression rather loosely. ki 
A O it was. It went back to the early stage of Freud’s work, Sea 
Ctually used hypnosis or stimulation to make his patients remember. 
Was the stone age of psychoanalysis and in the war cases, with ete ke 
Sion of recent emotional experiences, the return to it was quite justi = 
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- lost they could be revived—claims to revive them being met 
with the charge that the operator suggested imaginary episodes 
to the patient or, per contra, that the patient, artful neurotic, 
made up stories to fool him. This last was the view of the late 
Sir William Osler, and I was present when a rather enthusiastic 
disciple of the new teaching gave an account of the revival of 
memories and liberation of the associated emotion. Sir William 
was a genial old soul and, with thumbs in armholes, he stood 
and declared, “I’m a bit of a liar myself. I could make up stories 
and imitate emotion in a way that would deceive my young 
friend over there.” As a result of this opposition from our 
leaders the method found no place in the textbooks; even our 
psychiatric textbooks might contain a chapter on the war cases 
with no mention of this particular treatment. When the next 
war came it was greeted by the younger generation as a new 
discovery, but now instead of the purely psychological mode of 
attack it became a routine method to inject an anaesthetic drug 
into the patient and revive the memories when he was in a 
state of semi-unconsciousness, akin to intoxication, I doubt 
whether in practice this did more than shorten the process in 
some cases, though, as soldiers were now treated just behind 

. the line instead of waiting till they had the luek to reach a 
special hospital in England, this saving of time was valuable. 
A more subtle advantage was that, whilst psychological methods 
of restoring lost memories were remote from erthodox medicine, 
as soon as something was injected into the patient the operation 
was brought within the accepted canons and became blamelessly 
correct; indeed, the injection is now regarded by some people 
as the most important part of the procedure. 

When opportunity came, after the first war, to allow patients 
to pursue the methods of free association (too time-consuming 
to be used in military hospitals) the main constituents of Freud’s 
sex motif often came up with startling clearnes®, bringing to 
the observer as much conviction as did the more accessible 
material of the war cases. 

_ What is the connexion between the war cases with their 
brief handling and those in which a full-dress psychoanalysis, 
lasting many months or even years, is used? It was recognized 
even in the first war that many who fell victims to fie war 
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Psychoneuroses had suffered from symptoms before the war. 
I wrote in 1919, when discussing the subject of predisposition 
to nervous breakdown: “Some standard is necessary and I 
have taken as mine the consideration whether, with my present 
knowledge, I would on psychological grounds have rejected 
1€ Man on examination before enlistment, with his previous 
history, as now known, placed before me. This standard 
excludes from the ‘predisposed’ category cases in which 
events have shown that a certain type of man, though of 
average stamina, tends to react in a particular way to certain 
Surroundings, as with the ‘sensitive’ men described in the last 
chapter; it also excludes minor degrees of lack of adaptability, 
Such as shyness and avoidance of sports.” Using that standard 
found that of 192 cases 109 (56.8 per cent) should have been 
Fejected on enlistment, and I now regard that as an under- 
estimate, In 10 per cent*of my cases I noted that the previous 
Condition had not been made worse by the war; that is to say, 
© conditéon existing on enlistment was bad enough to send 
© man for treatment to a special hospital. 

, Although we set ourselves no standard of results, it is, I 
eet to assume that those of us then working at this 
thicthod. Were satisfied if, using our comparatively superficial 

a S, We could restore the man to his condition before 
receno — it is probable that very few of this 10 per cent 
that m enefit feom- their treatment in army hospitals and 
ep ie our patients were really candidates for psycho- 
Was satis i ooked at in this light, the treatment we employed 
Set the p actory only within certain limits. In some cases we 
We rest an on his feet and made him really fit again; in some 

ored him to his earlier condition and enabled him to 


Car 
Even e as well as he used to; in others we failed to do that, 
efforts ith the co-operation of the patient and our own best 


Probal C3 it? some the man, always unfit to be a soldier and 


as ei fit for tery much, was returned to civil life as 
er, : 


standing Peet of suppression that played its part in the under- 


its pu is e€ war cases with their losses of memory, served 
the fi Al Se and still does so in many cases in civil life; but for 
“r understanding of mental processes, normal or 
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abnormal, in adult life, we must make use of the hypothesis 
of an unconscious as revealed by psychoanalysis. 

Before we leave this subject a warning must be given about 
a misuse of the idea of repression, a misuse that comes down 
from the days when psychoanalysis was persistently mis- 
represented. Repression was twisted to mean control or restraint 
and it was declared that we were being told not to restrain our 
instincts and impulses. The sexual instinct in particular was 
selected, and there are probably still people who honestly 
believe Freud taught that the restraint of the sex impulse was 
the cause of nervous symptoms; they must be totally unaware 
that such a teaching would cut at the root of psychoanalytic 
treatment, which depends upon the belief in unconscious 
mental processes as cause of the trouble. The child, too, must 
not be repressed, and if Tommy wanted to poke a pencil into 
Jimmy’s eye then Jimmy’s eye should’be risked for the sake of 
Tommy’s future. 

The idea of frustration of sex impulse as « cause of 
symptoms comes down from the ancients. Hysterja (Greek 
hystera, the womb) was supposed to arise because the unsatisfied 
womb moved about the body, coming into the throat and pro- 

_ ducing typical choking sensations. To drive it bk the patient 
was given evil-tasting drugs like asafoetida and valerian, and 
the giving of valerian to hysterics has survived until our day, 
although its underlying theory is forgotten.Just a century ago 
Dr. Hector Gavin, denying the possibility of hysteria in men, 
wrote, “One might as well picture them suffering the pangs of 
childbirth.” Since then the occurrence of hysteria among men 
has become a commonplace. 

# 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE EGO 


The mind can be theoretically considered £s being made 
up of different parts, and, once again; it must be made clear 
that’such a spatial conception is not to be taken as the represen- 
tation of anything with actual existence; we cannot get along, 
however, without some formula of that kind. 

Consciousness and the unconscious we have dealt with. 
What, then, is the ego? It is that part of us that pérceives, 
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experiences emotion about, and reacts to the outside world. 
How much is conscious and how much unconscious we do not 
know; some psychologists regard it as fully conscious or even 
identical with consciousness but continually swayed and 
influenced by the unconscious. It doesn’t matter very much, 
so long as we realize the tremendous influence upon it of our 
earliest experiences. » « 
To Father Ignatius is attributed the saying, “Let me have 
the child to the age of five and I care not who has him after- 
wards,” and Freud has declared that the foundation of a 
psychoneurosis is laid down in the first six years of life. The 
amnesia for our years of infancy covers this important period, 
and it is paradoxical that we know most about the mental life 
of infants from the analysis of adults, though a technique ofa 
analysis by watching and, when possible, discussing with them 
their behaviour when allowed to play freely with suitable 
materials, has allowed skilled observers to penetrate into the 
emotional life of infants. This has enabled us to confirm toa 
great extent the findings of adult analysis, though the main 
_ Object is the cure of symptoms. À 
Actual knowledge of external events in a child’s life may 
tell us little about the development of his ego; how he reacts 
to them is the key to it. A harsh parent may induce submission 
or rebellion, phantasies of imitation or revenge; parental discord 
May become involyed with intuitive ideas of sex and cripple 
Is attitude to it in later years; too little affection and he may 
- Tenounce it for éver, or, going to the opposite pole, turn in 
adult life from one woman to another, like Don Juan, seeking 
Something he can never define and therefore can never find; 
too much maternal affection and he never grows beyond it, 
Seyer marries or, if he does, ruins the happiness of a healthy 
ee who may be lucky to get a decree of nullity before it is 
a late. Thenothere are the inborn tendencies of aggression, 
whpeasure in his own Sodily sensations, and the frustration 
of nn they are checked which comes up so often in the analysis 
ae Training in the control of excretory doings 1s gencral 
Plea tst experience of interference with his right to do as 
Ses with his own, and often becomes of great significance. 
© exaggerated attention to bowel function in the child that 
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is now becoming just a little out-moded has, by its stimulation 
of resentment and opposition, served to produce an infinity of 
character defects in adult life. Sometimes constipation serves 
to satisfy the need for disobedience, as in the following:case: 


s 

“A girl of eight, an only child, was the devoted and obedient 
victim of fussy and exacting parents; painfully obedient, on 
the assurance of an observer, but her constipation was the 
centre of parental concern. Circumstances necessitated her 
going to boarding school, where her mother delivered her to 
the head together with a packet of senna leaves and written 
instructions as to their use. The headmistress, wise to the ways 
of parents as well as of girls, burnt the senna leaves and by the 
end of term no one had asked or heard anything about the 
condition of the child’s bowels. Nor was she noted as being 
unusually obedient!” 


ra 


h THE SUPER-EGO D a 

Yet another conception must be explained, the“super-ego. 
In some respects this might be regarded as identical with 
conscience, which I would define as the emoticnal recognition 
of principles of right and wrong, leaving out of consideration 
for the moment how absolute they are and whence they are 
derived. These principles are recognized by the owner and, if 
he is intelligent enough, can be defined by him; that is, they 
may be regarded as conscious. They are inoulded, perhaps 
originated, by our social environment, but besides accepting 
the moral code of the little world in which he develops, a child 
may idealize a parent, identify himself with him or her, and, 
building up in the unconscious a picture of this parent that 
far transcends reality, set himself an unspecified and impossible 
ideal towards which he is constantly striving. This is the 
super-ego. > 

“This hypothesis is found to be of use in understanding 
certain temperamental trends that often bring the individual 
into nervous difficulties. The super-ego may, however, turn 
out to be a defence built up against its very opposite, the 
harbouring of aggressive and destructive complexes: 
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JUNG AND ADLER 


This account would not be complete without reference to 
Jung and Adler, who were not so long ago freely cited as 
offering alternative theories to Freud’s. This they did, and 


_ Strength was given to their position by the fact that they had 


hot be lasting. a 


both at one time been members of the original group of psycho- 
analysts, from which they had seceded. Except for their 
Controversial prominence I should not mention them, 

Jung did useful work on word-association tests, and his 
description of temperamental types—introvert and extrovert 
—though largely a re-statement of older views, had clinical 
value. From that point he went on to elaborate theories that, 
to me at least, do not serve the purpose of bringing observed 
facts into convenient formulae that can then be usefully applied 
to facilitate thinking. I am not competent to describe that 
which I do not understand, but there are people who find 
help from his method of approach and have benefited by contact 
With his fenial personality. Controversy between the two 
“schools” Ñas been dead for, I should say, twenty years, and 
the number of Jung’s followers in this country is small. 

Adler was entirely different. He reduced psychopathology 
to such simplicity that he could expound it in a single talk of 
an hour or so. It rested upon the Will to Power, which was the 
motive of the psychoses as well as the psychoneuroses, and 
Served as their caust and purpose. As far as I can judge he 
ad never really® practised psychoanalysis and found his 
Simple theory enough without it. Much of what he said was 
true, but it was only a part of the truth. He found considerable 
following among medical men and his principles undoubtedly 
elped them, but practising psychotherapists, though cognizant 
of his views and occasionally finding them applicable, rarely 
declared themselves as his adherents. I think his influence will 


a 
EXCITING CAUSES 


So far I'have talked as if unconscious causes arising from 
ancy were nearly all that mattered in the production of 
Psychonezroses. That would be far from the truth. In many 
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a 
cases, unfortunately, one can say that nervous trouble was | 


_ inevitable under the ordinary stresses of life, whether because 
of inborn temperamental weakness or because of detriment#! 
influences in infancy resulting in an ego that is difficult 0, 
adjustment to reality. These two latter elements we can Ca 
predisposition; unfavourable external conditions leading t0 
disabling symptoms we can call current stress, and it should bé 
obvious that these are likely to be inversely related. The great! 
the predisposition, the less current stress will be needed t? 
produce breakdown. 


ALTERNATIVE VIEWS 


It is not likely that anyone concerned with the psychologic! 
aspect of the psychoneuroses would seriously question the 
general principles enunciated above. Some would find ® 
psycho-analytical presentation incomplete, others might thi? 
it over-stressed. But there are plenty of my colleagues who | 
whilst abandoning the conception of disorder in “he functi 
of nerve tissue as a cause, still look askance at this appar 
invocation of an unconscious. They look to the endoct!? 
glands, or glands of internal secretion, as governing the emotio® 
and being active in producing disturbances Of them. The 
glands are the thyroid and para-thyroid in the neck, the pituita 
at the base of the brain, the adrenals just above the kidnefi 
and the sexual secretory glands; what is called the autono% 
nervous system is closely connected with them. This last © 
concerned with the regulation of bodily processes rather th, 
with the functions of thinking and doing, which are the conc, 
of the brain-cortex, the spinal cord, and the peripheral ne i 
There is certainly much to be learnt about the relations of © 
glands, the autonomic system, and the emotions, and ther?) 
room for research as to which is the cart and which is the hofy 
how far emotions affect the glands and nervous system, A 
how far they are affected by them. 


THE CONDITIONED REFLEX 


There is, however, a theory that has been propounded 
an alternative to psychology, though, curiously enough, it 
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sometimes been regarded as a psychological theory. The reader 
may recall Aldous Huxley’s novel Brave New World, in which 
he tells, among other quaint fancies such as the laboratory 
cultivation of babies, about the training or “conditioning” of 
the hesvers of wood and drawers of water so that they turn 
aside from all that is ordinarily pleasant and beautiful and find 
their satisfaction in the mean and sordid aspects of hard work, 
while.the rest were “conditioned” for the enjoyment of every- 
thing sensuous. This was mistakenly hailed as a parody of 
‘modern psychology. 

It was a parody of Pavlov’s theory of conditioned reflexes, 
Which is, in my opinion, a fantastic product of the death throes 
of nineteenth-century materialism. As a student I was taught 

Ow, experimenting upon dogs, Pavlov showed that the 
Presentation of food to the animal caused a flow of saliva. 

hen he accustomed the animal to the ringing of a bell before 
the presentation and giving of the food, and soon the ringing 
of the bellysufficed to produce the flow. What was originally a 
teflex responding to the sight of food had now been con- 
ditioned to respond to a different stimulus, the ringing of a 
bell. He elaborated his experiments in many directions. For 
Instance, he Wed the presentation of a circle as the positive 
Stimulus, and the presentation of an ellipse as a negative— 
that is, no food followed the sight of the ellipse and hence the 
reflex was not conditioned to it. Then he gradually altered the 
shape of the circle to that of an ellipse and found that when it 
Was nearly elliptical the dog behaved in a queer way, became 
excited and out of control and passed into a condition that he 
called a “neurosis.” I forget how he explained this in anatom- 
ical and Physiological terms, but as a dog owner I could have 

, told him that if anyone fooled an intelligent dog in that way 
about such an important matter as food, the animal would 
resent it and Brow very ill-tempered. 

_ Here is an example from Pavlov’s own book of the gase 
with which a reflex can be invoked to account for behaviour 
which the ordinary man would be content to explain in every- 
day language that would actually serve a useful purpose: 


“The dog,” [previously described as very tractable] “was 
B 


o 
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placed in a stand with loose loops round his legs, but so as to 
be quite comfortable and free to move a pace or two. Nothing 
more was done except to present the animal repeatedly with 
food, at intervals of some minutes. It stood quietly enough 
at first, and ate quite readily, but as time went on it hecame 
excited and struggled to get out of the stand, scratching at the 
floor, gnawing at the supports, and so on. This ceaseless 
muscular exertion was accompanied by breathlessness and 
continuous salivation, which persisted at every experiment for 
several weeks, the animal getting worse and worse until it 
was no longer fitted for our researches. For a long time we 
remained puzzled over the unusual behaviour of the animal. 
We tried out experimentally numerous possible interpretations, 
but though we had had long experience with a great number 
of dogs in our laboratories, we could not work out a satisfactory 
solution of his strange behaviour, until it occurred to us at 
last that it might be the expression of a special freedom reflex 
and that the dog simply could not remain quiet when it was 
constrained in the stand.” o 


Why should anyone claiming to be a scientific man produce 


this? The answer is available and illuminating. Favlov himself - 


describes how he set out to find a scheme of behaviour that 
would exclude any psychological considerations, and he pro- 
duced it by this elaboration of the conditioned reflex. This is 
the negation of scientific research and would be equalled if 
Charles Darwin had set out on his voyage in the Beagle deter- 
mined to find some scheme that would exclude the need for 2 
belief in special creation, and had produced his theory of 
evolution with that end in view. 


Pavlov’s theory was an effort once more to make self- 


sufficient a mechanistic conception of the universe and exclude - 


aim. In accordance with this it has been claimet that “Man’s 

behaviour is but a series of conditioned reflexes,” and in the 
f ; R E 

translator’s preface to an Oxford edition of Pavlov’s Conditioned 


Reflex we are told that “Religion is the highest form of 
conditioned reflex.” 


* Darwin was, I think, actually charged with that crime, but that was in 
the days when any stick was good enough to beat the evolutionist with. 


E. ee 
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This is not a tilting at windmills. In the psychological 
treatment of the patients in the first Great War many observa- 
tions of all kinds were recorded but, since that treatment was 
rejected in the manner described a few pages back, the 
mechanistic school ignored them. Now that the treatment has 

ecome part of orthodox medicine, with the added use of drugs 
to do what the pioneers did without them, the cases are being 
described again with less attention to the psychological signific- 
ance of the symptoms but with elaborate and ingenious details 
in terms of conditioned reflexes. These help not at all in clinical 
understanding or treatment, but satisfy the desire for a mechan- 
istic explanation. ; 

It may truly be admitted that with sufficient ingenuity the 
whole of man’s behaviour, normal and abnormal, can be 
described in terms of conditioned reflexes, and the late William 
McDougall criticized the way in which this ingenuity is per- 
Verted into an excuse to turn aside from the more difficult field 
of psychology considered as the study of mind: 

a 


. “All that used to be called profiting by experience, or 
Intelligent adaptation of behaviour, or the acquirement of 
habits, in shõrt, all facts that used to be classed under the terms, 
‘memory’ and ‘habit’ we are now to regard as essentially a 
Matter of the establishment of ‘conditioned reflexes’. No won- 
der that in these days the young student of psychology swears 
by ‘conditioned reflexes,’ and is apt to regard the term as the 

€y to most of the riddles of the universe, or at least as the 
Master key of human fate. Having grasped this master principle, 
he feels, and in some quarters he is encouraged to feel, that 

€ need no longer rack his brains over the traditional puzzles 
of Psychology. For it has become clear to him that love, honour 
and duty, faith, hope and charity, reason, will and moral effort 
are merely $o many names by which we denote as many 
Varieties of ‘conditioned reflex,’ of somewhat complicated 
Pattern, no doubt, but not essentially different from the 
Scratch-reflex of the dog’s hind-leg. He sees clearly that the 
good dog is the one whose ‘conditioned reflexes’ lead him to 
the softest spot and the best bone. Equally clearly he sees that 
the good man is he whose conditioned reflexes have been 
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established by a judicious system of rewards and punishments; 
and that the wise man is he whose conditioned reflexes lead 
him to avoid pain and to pursue pleasure. Sic itur ad astra.” 

Aldous Huxley and William McDougall have expressed 
the same criticism in very different ways. 


© 


A MATTER OF METAPHYSICS 


This antithesis between the psychological and thë physio- 
logical, between mind and body, does not exist in reality; it 
is an artificial product of the fundamental differences of 


do not know what 
McDougall once sa 
St. Paul’s Cathedr. 
the cells were doi 
thought is; nor, I 
of its owner. Th 
admit. To pretend that the 
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irs | r century materialistic philosophy. 
The brain is the instrument by which the eE EE 


1 An Outline of Psychology, William McDougall, i 
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expresses himself, whatever may be his beliefs, his prejudices, 
his moral principles, his desires, his loves, his hates, or the 
muscular and intellectual dexterities he has achieved. There 
are many activities of his mind in the study of which our 
knowledge of the brain does not help us. But if that brain is 
injured or diseased then some of these activities are almost 
sure to suffer; the instrument of mind is damaged. 

Here, as one brought up in the tenets of the late nineteenth 
century, "I can appreciate the strength of an assumption then 
SO universal that it was never stated. We could conceive of 
affections of the mind only as the result of disorder or disease 
of the instrument. The psychoneuroses were “functional 
Nervous disorders”; disease of mind arose from disease of 
brain. We have now learnt that the psychoneuroses are dis- 
orders of mind—and tough work it has been to establish that. 
It is still somewhat heretical to think that the large group of 
Mental disorders in which no physical cause has been found 
may be disorders of mind and not of its instrument. 


Our Two Nervous SYSTEMS 


Apart from the study of disorders that show themselves in , 
the mental sphere, there is a growing realization of the influence 
of psychological factors in physical disease. I will try to explain 
4 general principle that is becoming clear in this relationship 

tween mind and body, and makes it easier to understand how 
this influence comes about. 

r All our voluntary physical activities depend upon the use 
ot muscles, and there is a system of nerves, spinal cord, and 
LET which brings these muscles under the control of our 

olition; our intellectual processes and the control of muscular 
activities thus come together in this “voluntary”? nervous 
System, Q 
fes There are other bodily functions, digestion, circulation, 
hae ‘ratory exchange, temperature regulation, control of 
co trition to the different parts, and a host of others that 

oncern the inner workings of that wonderful machine, the 
ore alk and these are, fortunately perhaps, outside our 

Scious control. They are regulated by another nervous 
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system, the autonomic (i.e., self-contained), with which are 
linked up glands that, when the call comes from the nerves, 
pour forth secretions that influence bodily processes. ‘The best 
illustration of this is given by the adrenal glands which, ender 
the influence of fear or anger, send out a secretion that prepares 
the muscles for strenuous activity. We cannot directly influence 
this secretion by taking thought, any more than we can influence 
blushing by an effort of will; we can only do either by altering 
our emotional state. - 

The autonomic nervous system, then, can be affected by 
emotion. This greatly enlarges the sphere within ‘which 
psychological factors can be studied as they influence bodily 
health, and recent years have brought within that sphere many 
disorders that used to be considered solely from the physio- 
logical standpoint. 

Ulcers of the stomach or duodenum (the bowel next to the 
stomach) come into this category. Investigation of the kind of 
man that suffers from these troubles shows that a igh pro- 
portion (about 80 per cent) are of the self driving highly- 
strung, obsessional type described in Chapter III. Hypnotic 
experiments have shown that suggestions of fear-producing 
situations can interfere with the secretions and tilo 


vements of 
the stomach, and in these patients, with their constant state 


of inner tension, it is not extravagant to assume that this 
emotional state, acting through the autonomic nervous system, 
So interferes with the functions of the stomach that ulceration 
eventually occurs. Moreover, careful observers believe -that 
perforation and haemorrhage, the two complications to be 
feared in these Peptic ulcers, occur most often at times of 
increased emotional stress. The incidence of, and mortality 
from, these conditions are seriously increasing, and here we 
have a possible explanation, an explanation that would perhaps 
appeal especially to those old enough to remember the com- 
paratively placid days that preceded the first World War. 
‘There is a group called allergic disorders, comprising 
asthma, hay fever, urticaria or nettle-rash, and skin disorders 
like eczema, in which a very small quantity of one of a host of 
substances—called, when they act in this way, allergens— 


can produce an outbreak of the trouble. This sequence of 
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cause and effect is undoubted, and it is probable that some 
people are predisposed to such reactions. 

__ Yet there is equally no doubt as to the influence of emotional 
Situations in precipitating an attack, and without the emotional 
factor,the allergens may be harmless. Cases have been recorded 
in which skin tests showed the patient to be susceptible to the 
allergen—feathers, indoor dust, horse dandruff and so on— 
but nothing happened in spite of exposure so long as the patient’s 
emotional life was stable. Some cases of asthma have responded 
to analysis, and it has turned out that the stimulus of an attack 
Was the same that formerly produced a state of anxiety in the 
Patient; that is, a phobia has been replaced by asthma. 

A case is recorded in full detail of a patient in whom the 
Proximity of a rose produced severe hay asthma. One day her 
doctor, after examining her, deliberately produced a rose from 
his desk and watched an attack develop. Then he showed her 
that the rose was artificial, and she never had another attack. 

The study of asthmatic children shows them to be of a 
particula; temperament—described by one writer as intelligent, 
sensitive, determined and aggressive. Even when allergens are 
active, the separation of some children from their parents has 
Proved to bé the surest way of arresting the attacks. Finally, | 
very young children may produce an attack of eczema in 
response to emotional upsets in the mother. i 

Here, then, is a group of disorders, affecting the autonomic 
nervous system, in which emotion plays a great part in precipi- 
tating attacks, “and, when we think of the ways in which 
unconscious mental processes can produce emotion without 
the main personality realizing what is happening, it is plain 

that research into this subject is only beginning. There is, 

indeed, reason to think that, even if some predisposition 1s 

Present to begin with, yet unconscious processes may determine 
‘What substarices should act as allergens. Lest I appear one- 

Sided, however, I must say that certain substances—serums 

in some circumstances, and the poison ivy of America} for 

€xample—will produce a reaction in most people, though even 
then some suffer worse than others. ‘ 

P. rogress between the two wars is shown by the handling 
ot what was called in the first war disordered action of the 
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heart (D.A.H.), or effort syndrome. It was then regarded as a 
heart condition and an official report at the end of the war took 
no notice of possible psychological factors, though many 
thousands of men were invalided out and pensioned fer the 
disability. In this last war it was recognized that, although 
heart symptoms were present, they were due to anxiety working 
through the autonomic nervous system, the heart itself being 
healthy. Treatment followed that principle and as a result the 
invalidity sank to small figures. 

Other disorders are being studied in an effort to sift out 
psychological factors. Among them are such varied conditions 
as high blood pressure, colitis, rheumatism, some skin diseases, 
and pulmonary tuberculosis. 


There seems no answer to the question why one person 


should react to stress, whether due to obvious external cause 
or to inner psychological troubles, by developing a disorder 
of the digestive organs, whilst another, let us say, reacts with a 
respiratory trouble like asthma. We may know ,that one 
temperamental type does the one, whilst another typ does the 
other, but must still wonder why. 


CHAPTER III 


“ ANXIETY AND OBSESSIONS 


_\“PHOBIAS _ 

E VERY now and again a case crops up publicly in which trouble 
arises because of the unrecognized existence or significance of 
a phobia, and this lack of recognition partly comes from the 
assumption that a phobia (Greek phobos, fear) is merely . 
excessive fear. It is not; a phobia is a pathological manifestation 
to be taken seriously and calling for diagnosis and treatment, 
and, however great a natural fear reaction may be, only con- 
fusion can result if we think to emphasize it by calling it a 
Phobia. s 

Perhaps I can bring home to the reader the difference 
between natural fear and a phobia by reference to the very 
commojl fear of heights, which carries with it some of the 
qualities of a phobia. The sufferer from such a fear might, 
even if a non-swimmer, be able to walk comfortably along a 
fairly widesplank a foot or so above deep water, knowing thar 
a fall might lead to drowning. The intellectual appreciation of 
such a danger to life would not stimulate his phobia and might 
either leave him unconcerned or stimulate enough normal fear 
to make him caréful. Ask him to walk along the same plank over 
the same deep water but at the height of a hundred feet and 
he would shiver at the thought of it; yet the danger is the same 
in each case. (Many people with a phobia of heights will say, 
and believe, that they become giddy. The giddiness is, however, 
either a result of the phobia or a camouflage that enables the 
victim to hide the real nature of his phobia from himself and 
his friends» of course it may be both.) 

A phobia, being a clear-cut and definable nervous symp- 
tom, with a cause often capable of solution, will servesas an 
excellent peg upon which to hang all sorts of lessons and 
deductions. So I propose to deal rather fully with the subject. 

For a reason that will emerge later, the existence of a cat 
Phobia has always been known. Shakespeare knew of it; not 

41 
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only knew of it but understood it rather well, and not everyone 
who speaks of “the harmless necessary cat” knows that the 
quotation is from a passage describing phobias in general; 
here it is: k 

“Some men there are love not a gaping pig; z 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose, 

Cannot contain their urine; for affection, . 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes, or loathes. Now, for your answer: 

As there is no firm reason to be render’d, 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 

Why he, a wauling bagpipe; but of force 

Must yield to such inevitable shame 

As to offend, himself being offended; 

So can I give no reason, nor will I not, 

More than a lodg’d hate and a certain loathing 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him.” N 


The essential point is in the words “there is no firm 
reason.” The phobia is an irrational fear, called into being by a 
specific stimulus; the cat fear by the presence of a cat, a claus- 
trophobia by being in a closed space. Moreover, the victim 

ows it is irrational. If you explained to the victim of a cat 
phobia that the cat, even if ill-tempered, would not scratch 
him so long as he let it alone, he would probably say: “Yes, I 

low all about that, but it only makes it worse; it makes me 
think I am going off my head.” Paradoxically, he may even 
say he is not afraid of a cat; all he knows is that the presence of 
the animal produces in him a feeling of terror. I say terror 
because that is the word often used by the patient in describing - 


may be able to control 
feeling, but it is always 


1 The definition of a phobia as an irrational fea i 
ee defin ) © recognized by the 
victim as irrational and called into being by a specific SLE should be 
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Since he is aware of the irrationality of the symptom the 
sufferer is ashamed of it and conceals it as long as he can, both 
from his friends and from his doctor. Now it can be seen why 
we All know about the cat phobia—which, by the way, is not at 
all common. The claustrophobe can avoid tube-trains by 
saying the close atmosphere affects him; the victim of a bird 
phobia need not go into a chicken-run or walk across Trafalgar 
Squiare and can enter a strange house and be sure that he will 
not find a barnyard fowl on the hearthrug; but the cat phobia 
must be declared or the victim’s social life becomes impossible. 
Hence from Shakespeare’s time till now the man in the street 
has known about that particular manifestation, whilst the very 
existence of most phobias is unsuspected. When the prospect 
of air raids called for the planning of shelters the question was 
raised how many people in the general population suffered from 
claustrophobia, and an investigation that had been carried out 
on behalf of the Industrial Health Research Board supplied 
the answer; about six per cent suffer from claustrophobia of 
sufficidlt intensity to influence behaviour, e.g., to make one 
travel by bus instead of tube-train, the sexes being, about 
equally affected. If this figure is challenged the answer is that, 
partly because of the urge to concealment on the part of the 
patient, but more because of lack of knowledge on the part of 
my profession, these disorders are generally unrecognized. — 

Recognitionamay be lacking even when the fear condition is _ 
actively stimulated, and some ten years ago a tragedy occurred 
that stressed this failure, when a man was sent to prison in a 
Midland city for persistently sleeping out. In prison he became 
Noisy and apparently truculent, shouting that he “must get 
out of it, even if it’s in a coffin.” After examination by the 
adhered to, but is often overlooked, and various apprehensions and false 

reliefs are wrongly called phobias. A cancer phobia, for example, may 
mean either fear, rational or irrational, of developing it, or a false belief 
that one already has canter, and neither of these conditions is a phobia like 
those discussed above. A fixed and irrational belief in the existence of a 
ose is not present may be a delusion and more serious in its®mplica- 

„than any phobia. Medical entomologists are often worried by people 
who insist they are victims of insect infestation and refuse to accept any 
onnee that they are mistaken; this condition is a delusion, is impermeable 

gument, and offers little scope to psychotherapy. To call it a phobia, 


hy is often done, confuses the whole subject. Phobia is not fear writ large, nor 
s it an irrational belief in something unpleasant. 
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prison doctor he was sentenced to three days solitary confine- 
ment, but when being taken to the cell he broke away from his 
warders and took a header to a stone floor, so injuring himself 
that he got out of ‘prison in a coffin. Then it was discovered 
that he was a claustrophobe. We were not told so, but it is 
probable that his persistent sleeping out was due to the terror 
that would not let him sleep within the four walls of a house. 
So they sent him to prison. The matter was brought up in the 
House of Commons and a medical member told his colleagues, 
as one speaking with authority, that “every prisoner suffers 
from claustrophobia.” My sympathy is with the unfortunate 


mental torment produced at the prospect. f 

Youths (“Bevin boys”) were conscripted during the late 
war for work in coal mines, and London papers reported at 
least three cases in which a lad was brought up in a police court 
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ground, the darkness made visible by the safety lamp, the 
confined space, may be more effective in stimulating a phobia 
than is real danger like the ever-present risk of roof falls and 
evea of wide-reaching explosion. The rational appreciation 
of danger produces rational fear, which can be controlled 
more easily than the irrational fear produced by a 
phobia. 

_ Some years ago, at the request of his union, I examined a 
miner who claimed that he was disabled by miners’ nystagmus. 
This is a disorder marked by oscillation of the eyeballs, sup- 
posed to be due to deficient illumination, and, in my experience, 
usually accompanied by nervous symptoms that often consti- 
tute the real disability. If the nervous miner can show oscillation 
he receives compensation; then if, with removal from work 
down pit, the oscillation disappears he is told that he is no 
longer‘suffering from nystagmus, so his compensation ceases. 
But his nervous symptoms persist and trouble arises because 
he is still incapacitated and believes the incapacity 1s still due 


' to` nystågmus. In this particular case phobias of moderate 


severity were present, but I had to tell the man I was unable to 
say that his symptoms were due to miners’ nystagmus. He was, 
however, a°decent fellow with a wish to do his best. Trassured 
him that his symptoms were not an indication of physical 
illness and might disappear if he had the pluck to face them 
for a while; so he agreed to return to his work down pit. A 
few weeks later his wife came to me and told how he had stuck 
to the work for a while but at last on coming back from a shift 
had sat down by the fireside and cried because of his inability 
any longer to face the fears. I had already communicated with 
is own doctor, who perhaps was able to certify him as unable 
to work because of illness, but in the absence of any facilities 
it was impossible to provide treatment for him and, unless he 
Was able tô change his vocation and find work in which his 
Nervous troubles would not interfere, the outlook for him was 
rather grim. On his primary trouble there is likely to be grafted 
a feeling of hopeless resentment and an urge to cling to com- 
pensation by fair means or foul, a decent citizen thus becoming 

a useless and disgruntled dependent upon society. y 
I have seen such results, generally from failure to recognize 
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the real condition, though, as this case shows, such recognition 
may be useless when no treatment is available and when it is 
nobody’s responsibility to help the man to suitable employ- 
ment. Provision is now being made for physical disabilities to 
be put on record so that their effect upon fitness for work can 
be evaluated if necessary, but our attitude towards these other 
troubles is not yet satisfactory. Even in our current medical 
literature are to be found references to “compensation neurosis, 


with the implied assumption that the neurosis has come into. 


being for the purpose of obtaining compensation. This assump- 
tion must not pass without challenge. 

What often happens is that the man, aware of his nervous 
symptoms but unable or afraid to describe them, perhaps having 
been rebuffed by a medical man who failed to appreciate their 
significance, falls back upon non-existing physical symptoms 
which he has learnt will be within the comprehension of his 
doctor. I saw one miner who was drawing compensation for an 
“injured back” after a fall of roof. He claimed symptoms that 
Were perilously near malingering—aches and pains anu weak- 
ness—but to my question: “Haye you any other troubles?” he 
gave a negative. His wife was present and I asked her how he 


slept. Then she told how she had to wake him up because he 


fad such terrible nightmares. When asked what they were 
about he answered, “It’s always the same thing,” and only 
he admit they were about the accident, 


the memory had resulted in 
when he went down pit his clothes “« 
mangle” because he sweate 


have kelped him greatly, but he rece 
whether he could go down pit if 


answered shamefacedly, “It’s not a nice place to go when you’re 
frightened.” 


This case would to some of my colleagues appear as a 
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compensation neurosis; that is, one in which the aim of the 
symptoms is to obtain compensation, and the nature of the 
symptoms of which he complained would support that view. 
But behind those symptoms lay others that were the real cause 
of hiş disability and had never been elicited. 

It is sometimes charged against the medical psychologist 
that he is credulous in accepting the patient’s word about absurd 
symptoms, or even that the patient invents them for his benefit. 
So far is this from the truth that a mark of the straight-out 
malingerer is his suspicious attitude when questioned about 
nervous symptoms that, as in the case described above, may 
underlie feigned bodily troubles. Ask about physical symptoms 
that ought not to be present and the man may fall into the trap, 
but ask about irrational fears or other nervous symptoms and 
he is at once on guard against falling for a suggestion. Physical 
symptoms can easily be suggested and accepted, nervous 
symptoms practically never. I recall once being under cross- 
examination when counsel threw doubt upon some apparently 
bizarre gymptoms that a plaintiff had described to me. I replied 
that I was familiar with such symptoms in other people, and 
that if a man wished to invent symptoms he would invent 
something ‘nore easily believed. “Then,” said counsel, “you 
would concur with Tertullian when he said credo qua@ 
incredible,” and I agreed that the maxim applied in such cases. 
In the examination of a patient the indication that nervous 
troubles, however absurd, are to be investigated is often met 
by an obvious’ relief of tension at the prospect of obtaining help 
for which he has not before dared to ask. But it is sometimes of 
interest to note the occasional smile of amusement when, after 
describing, let us say, most irrational fears and inhibitions, the 
Patient is asked concerning a symptom that has never been 
Present and is as absurd to him as his own symptoms are to 
other peopfe. 


e 


& 
COMPENSATION FOR NERVOUS TROUBLES 


a For a long time it was believed that an injury could cause 
Gamage to those anatomical structures called nerves and produce 
traumatic neurasthenia.” The condition was subsequently 
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recognized as psychogenic and it was declared that recovery 
always took place when the matter of compensation was finally 
settled, though the kindly explanation might be given that it 
was the removal of financial uncertainty that led to recowery. 
This belief in recovery was, in my opinion, a hopeful dedyction 
rather than an observation of fact. The symptoms of the two 
miners whose cases were just now described would have been 
present quite independently of compensation; indeed, in. the 
first case compensation had never been received. Yet in both 
cases the man had been put in such a position that he was 
compelled to cling to compensation or sick pay, anda superficial 
observer might easily label them examples of compensation 
neurosis, whilst the second case corresponded to the concep- 
tion of traumatic neurasthenia. In miners’ nystagmus the ques- 


tion of compensation was the only one that ever arose; the 


men’s unions devoted their energy to obtaining it and, I have 
reason to believe, 


my views that the disability is largely nervous 
and not due to a physical disease are regarded in some quarters 
as dictated by hostility to the miner. Unfortunately: there 1s 
reason in that attitude, for as long as the trouble is regarded as 
Physical then the mechanistic-minded doctor is ready to grant 
the need for compensation, but he will—and dües—express 
‘strong disapproval when I maintain that the existence of a 
severe phobia is as disabling as a physical disease. “If a miner 
has phobias,” said one to me, “the proper thing is to stop his 


i him go down pit,” and that point of _ 
view may have been res i 


ponsible for the episode of the three 
hether in those cases the existence 


eal situation practically unchanged.) It was 
once suggested that “miners? neurosis” should be made subject 
to compensation, b 


ae 
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tation stand out as the prime necessities, whilst financial aid 
and reassurance are only adjuvants. It may be a long time 
before psychotherapy is available whenever it is needed, but 
at least the nervous victim should be given some other choice 
than between, on the one hand, struggling along as best he can 
with neither understanding nor treatment, and, on the other; 
becoming a hopeless dependent upon compensation. Mean- 
while. I take my stand against the idea, so glibly expressed in the 
phrase compensation neurosis, that the neurosis is produced, 
or at least maintained, by the desire for compensation. ‘There 
are rogues who malinger either physical or nervous disease, 


but their existence does not lessen our obligation to the honest 
man, 


Tue CAUSE OF PHOBIAS 


The phobia, like most other striking nervous symptoms, 
rarely stands alone. That is to say, it is only part of a general 
psychoneurosis, though because of its definite character it 
often appears to be an isolated manifestation. Jf a man suffers 


classical. The patient had, among other symptoms, suffered 
from a severe claustrophobia, and Dr. Rivers was fortunate 
enough to recover, by means of a dream, a memory of his having 
been accidentally shut in a dark passage, when a child, with a 
big dog that terrified him. With the revival of this memory the 
Phobia disappeared, and, to silence objectors who might, an 
did, to my knowledge, declare that he “suggested” the incident 
to the man, Dr. Rivers took the trouble to interview his parents, 
who confirmed the truth of the story. Ie i 
Another early case was that recorded by the late Dr: C. S. 
Myers, in which the patient, an ex-service man, Was unable to 
travel on top of a tram with an overhead trolley-wire, because 
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ise of the wire terrified him. Using suitable technique, 
De Myers was able to recall a specific incident of warfare via 
the man had been terrified by the whistling of shells; the nois 


symptom. It must be stressed that it is not the explanation oF 
helps; if Myers had rightly guessed what the noise Re a 
and explained it, the patient might well have replied: < È 
t’s very interesting, but it doesn’t help.” The memory mu 
be actually recalled and felt as real by the subject. ee. 
These cases, though useful as the illustration of a gee , 
are misleading inasmuch as few phobias prove to be so ae 
The origin of most is far more complex and calls for lengthy 
Psychoanalysis, the phobia disappearing only when the deep 
foundations of the whole psychoneurosis are laid bare. It re 
perhaps symbolize, for example, fear of the patient’s ow 
infantile aggressiv: 
memory of material events. I know of one lady who, among 


other and more disabling symptoms, had one strange phobia. 
She was no mean bridge 


ness, or rather of the 
ized; no actual m 


as been described in waich all sorts 
had become associated with the idea 
of the cat—largely because that animal “walks by itself,” and 
seems to live in a world all its own. The summation of these 
fears produced a Phobia that was a serious limitation to the 
patient’s activities. 


Between these extremes are found cases in which an actual 


of sex fears and fantasies 
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incident has been the genesis of the phobia but has attracted 
to itself subsequent, or even precedent, fears and anxieties; 
the discovery of the repressed memory then becomes only 
the starting-point of a deeper analysis. 


o 


OBSESSIONAL SYMPTOMS 


The word obsession (from obsidere, to besiege) has come to 
be applied to certain troubles because of the patient’s feeling 
that, hostile to his real self, they relentlessly thrust themselves 
upon him and have to be resisted. It is often wrongly used to 
indicate a delusion or other false idea that is not resisted. 

bsessions are closely connected with the temperament of the 
Patient and a few words about that are necessary. IN 

Volumes have been written about temperament, which 
might be defined as the inborn tendency to react in a particular 
way to external stimuli. Differences can be observed early in 
infancy; one child is alert, quick to react, and spends little 
time’in taking thought; another is slower to respond, observes 
rather than acts, and soon shows a contemplative way of life. 
Both are equally healthy and if the world goes well with them 
neither should be afflicted by nervous symptoms. But ify 
Something goes ill then their initial make-up will have a share 
1n determining what kind of nervousness will develop. | 

These two types have been recognized for ages. One might 
call them the tough-minded and the tender-minded; current 
terms are extrovert and introvert, but once again we must 

eware of pigeon-holes and, whilst recognizing the usefulness 
Of the classification, be prepared for anomalies, overlapping, 
and the danger of hasty judgements. YA 
he extrovert, if he falls a victim to a psychoneurosis, will 
tend to stress the physical nature of his symptom and have 
difficulty in admitting its mental nature. The introvert, already 
Prone to self-examination, may from the start recognize that 
his symptom arises within his own mind. This is clearly seen 
ae those twitching movements called tics, which we have al 
Noticed at some time or other. The extrovert will regard them 
as due to some physical cause for which he is in no way respons- 
ible; the introvert often says, “I know I am doing this, but I 
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can’t stop it,” or even, “I know I can stop this, but it costs 
such a terrible effort that I let it go on again.” 

The extrovert is sociable, lacking in self-consciousness, and 
teadily accepts the views of the world he lives in. Free ftom the 
urge to self-examination, he succeeds when decision and action 


‘are needed, and my fellow psychologists would probably agree 


that only an extrovert could take the stress of two Great Wars 
and then have the physical and mental energy for an electoral 
campaign as our great leader did. l 

The introvert is shy, has to feel his way, is reflective and 
inclined to speculative thought, may be over-scrupulous and 
prone to drive himself hard, and is emotionally restrained or 
even inhibited. He often finds satisfaction in painstaking and 
original work, many successful scientific men belonging to the 


If these introvert qualities become exaggerated they pass 
into a group of symptoms called obsessional, and it is often 
hard to judge whether we should call a man an extreme intro- 
vert or say he has an obsessional make-up. Let me draw an 
imaginary picture of such a case: 


“A. B. says he is highly strung. Sometimes feels he is under 
observation when he knows he is not. Checks his work very 
carefully; would hate to be found out in a mistake; only feels 
at home with people he knows very well. Never very good at 
games. Enjoys country walks alone. Has to meet important 
People and is always very nervous beforehantl, but does well 
when he is called upon. If he has a task to do he must put out 
all his energy even if there is no hurry. Has a few superstitious 
ideas that he knows are foolish—e.g.; counts the carriages in a 
train and says, ‘If it’s an odd number I shall be lucky.’ Never 
mixed readily with the Opposite sex but is happily married.’ 

A useful criterion is whether his e 
interfered with by his make-up, 
find that the man is highly esteemed for his reliability and 
devotion to duty. If, owever, some frustration occurred, 
especially in the personal relationships of his work, he might 
take it so much to heart that a breakdown would follow. 

It is noteworthy that such a person will often, on question- 


ficiency or happiness is 
and it is almost the rule to 
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Ing, tell of a parent with high principles whom he esteems very 
greatly. From the psychoanalytical point of view he may be 
Said to have taken into himself the parental image and exagger- 
ated it; so that he has set up an unspecified ideal towards which 
he must be for ever striving—a super-ego. Yet a brother, 
brought up apparently in a similar manner, may be a thorough 
extrovert. Whether this is due to some accidental difference 
in the ‘handling of the two infants in early life, or to original 
temperamental dissimilarity, is a debatable question. I incline 
to the latter view. z 
_ I once met a strange confirmation of this “father image” 
in an African native who had received a European education. 
In an interview with him I discovered the obsessional make-up 
and put it to him that he had a high-principled parent whom he 
greatly esteemed. To this he replied with a delightful descrip- 
tion of his father as a tribal chief who had impressed upon the 
growing boy the traditions and moral principles of his people, 
Principles which, he assured me, he valued as highly as anything 
e had ever learnt from his white teachers. ah 
It is necessary to keep to the meaning of “obsession, 
Which is often loosely used to indicate various mental pro- 
cesses, The obsession is recognized by the patient at its true 
value; rising into his consciousness, it urges him to say or do 
or think something, or to experience some emotion, but though 
e feels the compulsion he is aware of its unfitness for the 
Circumstances, Moreover it never takes full possession of his 
consciousness and he has always other conscious tendencies to 
SEpOSe it. PERES 
. We meet with doubts, especially in intellectual activities; 
A mild cases the man is unable to “make up his mind”; in 
a 8 about his future he will, if allowed, wander round and 
Sout the subject, presenting foolish objections to every pro- 
Posed course of action, énd if advised to take a certain course 
ae ay agree to do so, but at the next interview will tell of 
oes emotions and ideas which have prevented him from 
é a ing out the intention. One patient, when told to join an 
cational class, asked, “Can you tell me, sir, why I have Dae 
aa Bae. to join the class for five weeks and haven't been able 
ting myself to do it?” The question is quite typical of the 
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attitude. The doubts that assail these people seem ridiculous, 
but they are very real to the sufferers; one man cannot post a 
letter without returning to make sure that he has not dropped 
it on the ground instead of putting it in the letter-box, another 
must always open a letter he has sealed in order to måke sure 
that he has said nothing absurd in it. Many of us have these 
tendencies at times, but the obsessional must give way to them 
or suffer anxiety; the same comparison applies to the apparently 
trivial obsessions that beset him—to count the panels of a fence, 
to look up dark entries, or to read posters—he must do it or 
suffer, 

There is no end to the varieties of obsession; they include 
exacerbations of foibles that are well within ordinary limits. 
About one person in four here in London pays some attention 
as to whether he walks on or between the cracks of the pavement, 
and may recognize that he does it more constantly if he happens 
to be worried; but he need not do it and it costs him no effort 
to stop. If, however, he must do it or have an uncomfortable 
feeling as of something left undone then he is becoming 
obsessional. It is related of Dr. Johnson that he was seen to 
touch each post as he walked down a court and, that, omitting 
one, he retraced his steps to complete the ritual. I link this with 
the other peculiarity that he could not bear the mention of 
death; they were both obsessional symptoms. 

We all at some time or other find a tune gunning through our 
heads and cannot banish it; that is quite ordixary. But suppose 
that instead of a tune it is an unpleasant or blasphemous phrase 
that won’t keep out; then we may justifiably seek treatment- 
if it worries us enough. 

Here are some symptoms, as described by the patients 
themselves, that illustrate their infinite variety. 4 


o 
“Thad to give up playing chess because I had an obsession 
to arrange everyone, even in the street, in accordance with the 
bishop’s or knight’s move.” 
“I dissect my actions and then dissect the dissections. It’s 
a vicious circle till I nearly go mad. I try but can’t stop.” 


_. Tf Tam typing a letter and make one mistake I never correct 
it. I must tear it up and start again.” 
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“Tf I see a man on a ladder I am seized with the fear that if 
I think of him falling perhaps I shall make him fall.” 
_ “I know I have done something but I feel that I haven’t. I 
have Walked back to the office to try the door, though I know 
Pve locked it.” 


One obsessional condition that, according to some observers, 

as increased of late years, is loss of the sense of reality, when the 
outer world seems unreal, or depersonalization, when the self 
seems unreal. I was once told by a working man who suffered 
from this depersonalization, “I’m sitting on this chair but I 
feel there is nothing inside my clothes, and I don’t know my 
head is there till I put my cap on it.” It is very distressing, and 
often the patient finds himself unable to describe it so that his 
friends or his doctor can understand it. The symptom can occur 
apart from the obsessional make-up, but there is no doubt that 
it can often be elucidated by psychoanalysis and proves then 


to be obsessional. set ae 
In all the varied manifestations of this kind it is most 


useful for the victim to tell of his trouble and learn that it is 
Not, as he often fears, a sign of insanity. X 

. There is ahother important reason for the obsessional to 
discuss his symptoms, One frequently reads the report of an 
inquest upon someone who had no material worries, financial 
or other, who was highly regarded by his friends and business 
associates for his,conscientiousness and devotion to duty, but 
who had overworked himself excessively and then, to the sur- 
Prise of everybody, had committed suicide. Almost invariably 
the tragedy is ascribed to the over-work, but the reader will 
recognize the description of the obsessional worrier with the 
urge towards an impossible ideal. The over-work was not a 
Cause but a symptom, and no one has any idea of what other 
untevealed symptoms may have been present. There is good 
Teason to think that in these cases a timely discussion with an 
informed listener would have averted the disaster. Such cases 

ave to be distinguished from those in which a depressed 
Patient has been obviously and excessively brooding over real 
Or unreal troubles; they are generally cases of melancholia, 
è Condition calling for quite different handling. 
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As to the treatment of these troubles, in those of lesser 
degree much can be done by discussion and encouragement 
and the adjustment of material conditions; anxiety symptoms 
are often conjoined and can be treated on psychoarfalytical 
principles. The obsessional make-up itself is accessible to 
analysis, but that is likely to be prolonged and difficult. In 
severe and disabling cases the new operation of leucotomy 
may prove to be justifiable and is now on trial. s 


STAMMERS, LEFTHANDEDNESS, AND CRAMPS 


There used to be a distinction between a stutter and a 
stammer, the former consisting in the interpolation of adventi- 
tious sounds, the latter in difficulty with initials or words, one 
being ascribed to interference with articulation, the other to a 
disturbance in the breathing mechanism. This distinction is 
useful when methods of treatment by encouragement and 
re-education are employed, but if we regard the disorder 
psychologically as something the patient himself is doing, then 
the why becomes more important than the kow. 

In the first World War stammers were very common among 
the nervous results of war stress. In many cases immediate cure 
of the stammer followed the pouring out of emotional experi- 
ences at one interview; in others a fuller exploration was neces- 
sary and the stammer, instead of representing a single primary 
emotion, was found to carry the symbolism ef many repressed 
emotional memories. In such patients each stereotyped grimace 
or tic might bear its own meaning, and disappeared when the 


meaning became conscious. In one N.C.O.-a spasm of the lower - 


jaw represented the putting on of a gas mask, a boring movement 


of the head was a repetition of attempts to crawl from beneath. 


a collapsing kite balloon whilst a hostile airman sought to set 
fire to it, a pulling at the lapel of the patient’s coat signified 
the agitated tugging at his whistle in emergencies, and several 
difficult letters “stood for” words expressing ideas of great 
emotional value. Each symptom could be used as a means of 
reviving the memory directly concerned; if directed to repeat 
continuously an initial letter that troubled him, the man would 
become emotional, and then, with a little stimulus, could recall 
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the word for which it stood and the whole story associated with 
it. The letter S, for example, stood for “Steady,” which 
referred to an occasion when he tried to restrain his men from 
bolting when they were being killed all around him. i 
The material was enough to establish that stammering is 
an exprèssion of emotion arising from an unconscious motiva- 
tion. Here fiction has been in advance of medicine; the actor or 
story-teller will employ a stammer to represent terror Or 
embarrassment, thus demonstrating that its emotional signific- 
ance is understood. The mere observation of stammers that 
arose apart from war stress—whether dating from childhood or 
acquired in later life—may render plain the kind of emotion 
they express; expostulation, fear, embarrassment, doubt, even 
the checking of childish sobs, can all be detected in the stam- 
mers of adults. I once knew a gentleman whose stammer origin- 
ated on the only occasion in his life when he became intoxicated; 
he had been treated unsuccessfully by re-education and hypno- 
tic suggestion without this fact being elicited, but later on a 
little. exploration revealed that during the convivial process 
there had been an underlying dread of “What would Father 
say?” His relations with his father had always been satisfactory, 
but this dread, grafted upon some infantile complex, was 
Sufficient to start and maintain the stammer, which disappeared 
when this understanding was reached, Sometimes the analysis 
of an adult stammer shows it to be loaded with symbolic mean- 
ings just as was that of the N.C.O. described above. 
Observers hive noted a curious obstinacy in the stammerer. 
€ may be brought to speak clearly in an ordinary voice 
Whether by re-education or psychoanalysis—but , refuses to 
use that voice, declaring perhaps that it is “not himself” and 
therefore he will not use it. One who had been re-educated by 
rst singing and then bringing his voice to ordinary speech, 
used it for a time and then deliberately returned to the stammer, 
declaring that he would not sing any longer. Such an attitude 
ds its counterpart in an actor who stammered badly except 
when he was on the stage! All this suggests an affinity with the 
obstinacy of the lefthander, which is shortly to be described. 
Stammer and lefthandedness tend to occur in the same 
family. If a lefthanded child is compelled to become 
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righthanded he often develops a stammer, and for this 
phenomenon there is a simple anatomical explanation. Mus- 
cular movements of the righthand side of the body are con- 
trolled by the lefthand side of the brain; in righthanded people 
speech is also controlled by the lefthand side of the brain. 
In lefthanders this is reversed and the righthand sidé of the 
brain that controls the master hand now controls speech. If 
the left hand is the master to begin with, and the mastery is 
transferred to the right hand, then it is assumed that speech 
control must likewise be transferred to the other side of the 
brain. Because of this transfer, control is thrown out of gear 
and stammer results. A simple theory, but it demands a cause 
of stammer entirely different from the psychological causes 
described above. Moreover, stammer never results in the many 
tighthanders who lose the right arm and are compelled to place 
the control of all manual activity on the other side of the brain, 
even though the loss so often occurs in adult life when the 
anatomical relationships should have become so much more 
fixed and the change-over so much more difficult. 

In an effort to solve this contradiction let us look at left- 
handedness. My friend, Mr. W, S. Inman, has paid attention 
to the subject and here are some of his views: 0 


“Independence is characteristic of the lefthander, and seems 
to be related to the development of the abnormality. Whether 
a lefthander (and it may be noted that leftMandedness is more 
common among boys than girls) was born wifħ a capacity for 
complete ambidexterity and tenaciously clings to such left- 
handed activities as have survived parental pressure, resenting 
strongly meanwhile the interference with his personal desire 
to do as he likes with his own hands, or whether he has actually 
adopted lefthandedness as a sign of his desire to be different 
from the authoritative Parent, the fact remains°that the left- 
handed child is almost invariably more critical and self-sufficient 
than his squinting and stammering relatives. The latter cer- 
tainly are often very obstinate and obstructive, but there is an 
absence of effective reaction in their attitudes. In opposing 
authority, the lefthander as a rule maintains a mental poise 
which generally, though not always, saves him from suffering 


| 
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too much in his own person. In two cases of lefthanded sons of 
medical men the attempt to abolish the lefthandedness was 
followed by a stammer. One of these patients, when asked a 
few years later what his emotional state had been at the time of 
the attempt, answered: ‘I resented it, and felt it was an insult.’ ”’ 


Any observer can confirm or refute this independence of the 
lefthander. He rarely “goes baldheaded” at a difficulty, but 
rather follows his own road calmly and obstinately. He has a 
sense of justice, for himself and others, and likes to carry 
through his plans himself. The writer of the story of the killing 
of the tyrant Eglon (Judges iii, 15), surely had these character- 
istics in mind when he wrote of «Ehud ...aman lefthanded,” as 
if to say “That’s the sort of fellow he was.” The emphasis of the 
Story is upon his deliberate planning, his single-minded determin- 
ation, his independence of all help, even to the making of his own 
dagger; and the result is a picture of the lefthander in excelsis. 

_ Let us now imagine Inman’s lefthanded child, whether he 
clings.to innate lefthanded activities or has developed them as a 
symbol of independence. Compelled by the all-powerful father 
to renounce his right to do as he will with his own hands, he 
eat and resentment in a 
stammer. Look at the other side and ask why parents, and 
teachers too, used to deny to the lefthander the right to stay 
as he was. They probably could produce material reasons and 


OCCUPATIONAL CRAMPS 


These are ‘disorders that interfere with activities generally, 

ut not always, belonging to a specific occupation. Such are 

writers’, telegraphists’, violinists’, cigarette-makers’ and other 

cramps, some forty having been described at one time or 
another, 

At first sight they appear as disorders of muscle or nerve, 

and for a long time they were thus regarded, treatment being 


Q 
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by massage, electricity and other local measures. The first to 
be psychologically studied was telegraphists’ cramp, which 
showed itself in the use of the Morse key. Anomalous symptoms 
were soon discovered, which indicated without doubt 2-strong 
mental element. For the following example I am indebted toa 
personal communication from my colleague Dr. May Smith: 


“A man disabled by cramp was being examined to find out 
what pressure he used on the Morse key. An ordinary key was 
attached to an instrument for recording pressure, and, the 
apparatus being shown to him, he was invited to use the key 
as if telegraphing. This he did quite easily, and he was then 
asked to send off a message. This he also did easily and success- 
fully. To the remark ‘But I thought you had cramp,’ he 
straightway answered, ‘Yes, so I have, but this isn’t sending a 
telegram,’ ” 


This was inconsistent with any physical disorder. When he 
knew the key was attached to a pressure-meter the man could 
use it without trouble; but if he knew it was attached to a wire, 
with someone noting the dots and dashes at the other end, then his 
muscles were thrown into cramp and sending became impossible. 

He was like a stammerer who can read aléud to himself 
quite happily but stammers when he knows someone is listen- 
ing. Another analogy with stammer was difficulty with particu- 
lar letters; one cramp subject tripped at C, K, and Q, the hard 
sound plainly meaning something to him." Besides this, many 
cramp subjects suffered from severe psychoneurotic troubles 
in addition to the conspicuous symptom, which thus fell into 
place as part of a general picture. Finally it became clear that 
telegraphists’ cramp was something the man was doing and not 
an affection of muscle or Nerve; it was no use asking him why 
he was doing it, the answer to that question could only be 
discovered by Psychoanalysis, as in the N.C®, stammerer 
described above. 

Writers’ cramp, when investigated in the same way, con- 
formed to the same type. Some cramp subjects, for instance, 
only suffer when under observation, My own experience is 
that it occurs fairly often in people whose occupation does 
not involve excessive Writing. 
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I have seen it in a market gardener and a hotel cellarman, 
and also in people of “no occupation.” Enough patients have 
subjected themselves to analytical treatment to confirm that 
unconssious mental processes lie behind the symptoms. It is a 
stammer of the hand. 

Thesé views are not yet fully incorporated in medical 
teaching; there are medical men who still find it difficult to 
accept them and there are patients who prefer explanations in 
terms of rheumatism or neuritis rather than be persuaded that 
their trouble arises within themselves. 


Decrees oF Nervous DISABILITY 


The psychological theories laid down in the previous chapter 
have had little reference to external influences in provoking or 
exacerbating nervous trouble. While it is true that the founda- 
tions of a psychoneurosis are laid in the first few years of life, 
yet it is by no means inevitable that it should become 
disabling in later years. In my industrial researches it was 
forced upon me that a distinction must be drawn between 
nervous symptoms and nervous disability, for I discovered that 
some 30 per cent of the working population suffered from an 
Occasional symptom—perhaps a mild phobia—that did not 
interfere with happiness or efficiency, that another 25 per cent 

ad symptoms that in some degree did so interfere, though 
ey carried on with their work without complaint and with 
only occasional sickness absence that might be attributed to 
their nervous troubles. About 6 per cent suffered from symp- 
toms of a degree that would send others to the consulting-room 
Of the specialist, yet they were at work. å ‘ 
uch depends upon the nature of the work and its environ- 
ment, An example will illustrate this: 


“Laundry Worker, female, aged thirty-four, married, four 
children. ine the E Sna Would not change it if 
given the chance. ‘My nerves are all bad. The least worry makes 
Me go all of a shake. I worry at the least thing. I’m afraid in 
the dark or of being alone. Wouldn’t go along a dark road. 

escribes claustrophobia. ‘Should worry and fidget 1n this 
Toom, Never go in a bus; wouldn’t go alone in a train; feeling 
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of being observed; never go out by myself.’ She has to find a 
companion to accompany her to work. A summons to see her 
manager would make her go all hot. Never goes to the pictures. 
Is asocial.” . a 


This woman was able to carry on without her employers 
suspecting that there was anything wrong with her. Now, as 
compared with those in some other occupations, laundry.workers 
are a cheerful and contented group. Their work is satisfying 
inasmuch as each worker sees a material result of her efforts 
and knows for herself whether it is well or ill done. The industry 
is a flourishing one and no one need stay in a particular laundry 
if for any reason she desires a change—and such liberty is 
worth a lot, especially to the nervous person. Moreover, there 
is a friendly spirit among the workers and an absence of the 
Social on-guardness that might mark the inhabitants of the 
same streets who had chosen an occupation on a presumably 
higher grade. This woman is happy in that environment and 
so long as her symptoms are tolerated and do not interfere she 
is able to enjoy it. If, however, she were a waitress or a typist 
she might not be able to meet the demands of even a mild 
degree of responsibility towards people and®would suffer a 
“nervous breakdown.” 

On the other hand there are symptoms that in themselves 
are disabling whatever the occupation. Some of the obsessional 
troubles described in the previous section interfere so much 
with all activities that external conditions have little influence: 
the disability is all-pervading. 

One might lay down the rule that in any nervous breakdown 
there is an inverse relation between the inner difficulties and the 
external stress. This was shown in the war cases, where men 
with severe inner difficulties or symptoms might break down 
when the sergeant shouted at them qn the drift ground, whilst 
the stable personalities were able to withstand years of strenuous 
experience even if a breakdown occurred in the end. I wrote 
In 1919, “the study of a few cases of this type leads me to 
believe that, given enough of the strain of modern warfare, any 
man whatsoever will eventually break down.” 


It is unusual for a psychoneurotic patient to describe in 
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detail his life- troubles, and for this reason I reproduce the 
autobiography of the victim of a war psychoneurosis, although 
the social conditions concerned belong to a period now past.* 
This man arrived at a home hospital with tremors and an 
expostulatory stammer that made understanding difficult. 
After writing out his life history and discussing his troubles 
he lost his stammer, became cheerful, and developed a sound 
view of life. His literary style is crude, but direct and sometimes 
Vigorous, and suggests that he had capabilities that with less 
ill-fortune might have led to success in life. The amount of 
external stress he suffered is, let us hope, without parallel 
to-day, but several points in the story will illustrate general 
Principles that are worth mention: 


“T begin as a boy going to school and living with my mother 
under the persecution of great restrictions, very little was a 
fault. Mind you, she was a clean, hard-working woman, and 
when she sent us out clean, we must come back the same way. 

ow I could never do that and I generally got more than I 
bargained for. Well, that made me worse, for I could never see 
the sense of it, young as I was, when I could see other boys 

aving such frdedom. Many a time I have slept out as I was 
eared to go home. I see myself even five minutes before my 
time but I am a long way from home, I won’t venture 1n, 
another two or three nights sleeping out. I do this rather than 
take the punishment, and so my life goes on. I am being 
Wakened up to gò for milk at 6 o’clock in the morning. It is 
dark, and I am afraid to go where she wants me. I am supposed 
to go for a mile into the country where you get most for your 
money, but the nearest place was mine, and I would make up 

e shortage with water. It was fear that makes me do this, I 
Was very much afraid. When I was a boy, anyone to make a 
Peculiar face at ne, I would run away home crying, of course as 

grew up I got away from it. Now I am going to Academy 
eae and I must be home very quick, otherwise the same 
ur ult, and when I did come home from school very little pleas- 
€ was there for me. ‘Get the coals out,’ the firewood, every- 
ng and anything there was found for me to do, boots to be 

* From the author's Psychoneuroses of War and Peace. 1920. 
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cleaned for all in the house and also the clogs for the work, when 
doing all this I could hear my school fellows at play outside. 
“Now I begin to take and study all this and I come to the | 
conclusion I won’t suffer it. I get reckless, I get into the habit _ 
I take my own time, and go home when I think fit, but not 
without suffering for it, and I take another turn or two at 
sleeping out. This persecution goes on until I am in the sixth 
standard. I have never absented myself from school. in my 
life, so one morning they have me running messages until 1 
am late for school. I turns back when I get the length of the 
school, and takes the notion I will run away; I starts, I walks to 
, twenty-three miles away, without a bite to eat, footsore — 
and wearied, I get layed down in an old house under repairs; 
wakens up early morning faint with hunger. I goes out into the 
town, I meets a policeman, I tells him my story, and he gives 
me a penny to buy two rolls. I recollects I have an Auntié 
` staying at . I makes my way there, she takes me in an 
gives me a good breakfast and pays my fare back home, but 
am afraid of what the consequences may be, I sleep out agai? 
for some nights. Someone must have seen me as I was awakened 
by my stepfather at 6 o’clock in the morning, Well, you wil 
understand how I felt, he takes me home. I'ought to have 
mentioned that I would be about seven years of age when mý 
stepfather married my mother and I thought he was as strict 
as her. Well, he took me home, but none of them touches me, 
and my mother gives me my breakfast. I wonder what’s coming 
next, I can hardly take my breakfast for fear. However, break- 
fast finished, get yourself washed, that done he takes me to his 
work where he is foreman in a factory, and starts me on 4 
spinning granny. É 
“This is alright for a while, then some more what I thought: 
hard knocks; if he caught any of us larking about, it was always 
me had to suffer for it, and always before my fellow-workers 
until this became unbearable to me. I takes myself in hands an 
bears myself out of it on the quiet; I can see myself in my bare 
feet running to catch the wagonettes going to Fair. 
gets sat down on the hind step and I am on my way to the 
Fair. I go eagerly looking for someone to fee me; I am in luck; 
I gets a fee for £5 and I get 1s. earl money. I feel proud, a0! 
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yet I am not without that fear, I hang about the town until 
night until the wagonettes will be going back, I manage home 
in the same way, but dare not venture home. I go to my grana- 
mother’s and tells her what I have done, and the good old 
soul looked after me until I should go away to my new place. 
How I see myself on my journey there, I look back at the old 
town my heart in my mouth, it goes from my sight, then I cry 
for a long while. I am nearing my destination, and I begin to 
wonder what kind of people they are, will they be hard on me. 
I land at the station. The woman that gave me my fee and Is. 
- earl money is there to meet me, I get my little tin box on to 
the trap, then she asks me is that all, I am scarcely able to 
answer her; on my journey there my thoughts are travelling 
fast. I feel inclined to jump off and make my way back to where 
I left. I land at the farm about 11 o’clock, I am showed my 
sleeping apartment which happens to be above the stables. — 
Then I get my first job, a thing I have never done before and 


able to rise and I am told to keep lifting the little brutes forward 
to suck her, The old sow would grunt, I would run off like the 
very devil hindelf was after me; the mistress sees me, I am 
trembling from head to foot and she comes and asks me what’s 
Wrong with me, I manage to tell her and she bursts out laughing. 
is I can’t stand; here I am as I think from bad to worse, and 
I tell her I am going away in the morning, but she overcomes 
me by a little gentleness and goes with me back to the pigs, 
yet I am feared though she is with me. She goes to leave me 
there again but I leave also so she gives me some other job 
and looks after the pigs herself, and 1 may say I am thankful. 
-I am wondering will I be able to stick it, now I have come here. 
owever, I was able to stop nine months altogether and many 
hardships I suffered during the winter because I was very 
unprepared against the cold winter blasts. pee 
i Now I left this place in disgust one Monday morning, Just 
ough the mistress getting on to me through not having the 
orse and trap yoked for her at 12 o’clock on the Sunday. 
Vell, I may state that this was her father’s fault, who had 
Countermanded the order telling me to wait until they came 
G 
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home from church. There I stood taking all her rage, quaking 
in my boots, and unable to tell her how it happened I had not ` 
done so. I sit down and cry bitterly until I feel ill and sick at _ 
heart. On Monday morning I seek what wages are dué, they — 
refuse me at first, but in the afternoon she comes and,gives me 
my wages which I think was £7 altogether. This cheered me 
up so much, this seemed a fortune to me. I gets my little tin 
box and makes back home and goes straight to my mother’s — 
not feared as I knew the £7 was a good introduction for mê. 
Things were alright for me for a week or two, I have always 
been very forgiving and sometimes I would see these things 
were my own fault, my mind would again change and tell me 
they were not my fault, and so my life goes on, the same old 
restrictions begin at home again, but I don’t suffer them long: 

I makes off again back to farm service for a little over two years 
without going back home. I had no wish-to go back as I nevet | 
seemed to gain much pleasure there, but yet I was good enough 
to send a little of my wages to them. 

“Now, my ambition craves for something better, so I gets 
the paper and looks up the vacancy column and gets my ey? 
on the thing that I think I would like, that was young la 
wanted to look after two horses and traps for posting, Jad 
from the country preferred. I gets the job alright, but I shall 
not mention any name here as the boss was a drunken scoundre! A 
and a pure wastrel. I got on with the mistress and I was always 
sorry for her, she was so good to me, and J stayed there fof 
about a year and six months. I need not go into the torment 
of this situation as I had many, I stuck it for the poor woman 5 
sake, until I could not suffer this man and his rotten ways n0 
longer. I made the resolution to get out of it as soon as possible: 
So my chance came when driving a’ certain gentleman, wh? 
told me of a place that was vacant in and he asked Mê 
would I care to tackle it. Of course I jumped at the opportunity: 
Well, about a week later I gets a letter from the boss of this 
place asking for an interview. Of course I have to tell a few lies 
to my mistress regards this interview, I goes and sees this plac® 
gets the job and promises to be there in three days, but I don t 
know how I am going to break the news to this poor woma’: 
as she had been so good to me when I had pleurisy she kept ma 
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all the time for about eight weeks, and paid the doctor all 
expenses. All this came up in mind and that man of hers carried 
on the business but not without coming home drunk every day, 
and ?tching in very little money to her, then I seemed to think 
that there was to be nothing but trouble, no matter what 
position I have had, no matter where I went. Now it comes to 
telling her I am leaving and going to another place. I see tears 
in her poor eyes, she is crying and I cry also, and on the point 
of not going; but this woman has better courage than myself, 
she says to me, ‘Go, Will, if you are bettering yourself, I know 
it has not been much pleasure for you with that man of mine,’ 
and praises me for my work rendered her under what was very 
trying circumstances. 

“Now I am going to my new situation, and it does not turn 
out too well either. This man does not turn out any better 
than the one in my last situation, and there is larger responsibili- 
ties attached to this place. I am in charge of fourteen horses 
all very good cattle and there is other two men forby myself. 
It was the mistress that put me in charge. My boss was about 
seventeen stone and very tall and all he was good for was eating 
and drinking, coming in with the horse’s knees broken. Some- 
times I would%have to send another man to fetch him home in 
his drunken state, perhaps the shafts broken or some other 
thing, me myself working night and day until I become tired of 
him and his rotten ways, and makes awayfrom itabsolutelyfed up. 

“I next try the railway, I get a job as porter-signalman on 
the —— Railway. I am sent to station. The first one I 
Come in contact with is the stationmaster, half-drunk, lifting 
the tickets; more misery for me. Now I have managed to learn 
to work the signal box, and I get shifted to a signal box at 5 

“ty first night on is on a Friday night, and the box must be 
Washed out, the man I am relieving stays 4 little while whilst 
take off a few trains, then he leaves me. Whenever he goes 
ere is a fear attached to me, yet why it should be so I can t 
tell, so I starts to wash the flaor to help take away this fear; 
whilst doing this there is a goods train taking on full wagons 
T d leaving empties; I have two trains belled on to me, I take 
p hie on, I go on with the floor washing, then I hears three 
whistles as if for me to close the points, the next thing I hear 
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is a crash and I see the guard running down to the box. He 
tells me I have fouled both main lines and there I am, with two 
passenger trains taken on. I run to the phone and tells both | 
boxes to stop both trains, lines are fouled, after that’ I am 
useless, fit for nothing, another man is put in the box.and the i 
stationmaster takes me to his house and trys to soothe me down. 
I am court martialled over this and has to appear before all _ 
the directors, but I was favoured to have sitting on the Court, — 
District Superintendent who came only six miles from 
my native home. I mind the last question I was asked, have l _ 
ever been seriously hurt about the head any time. I told him 
about my brother letting me fall forty feet and had been carried 
home as dead. I don’t remember any of this incident of my 
life. However, I was reduced to a carriage cleaner only, for things. 
might have been worse for me; a fortnight I hand in my notice: 
“You see I have always been in trouble and you are only 
getting part, for my mind wanders too quickly for me to give 
you my life in real rotation, all I can say it has been a very trying _ 
life for me. Now I make for Port Glasgow, I see there is a checker 
wanted in a boat yard. I go and apply for the situation. Mind © 
you, I have never been in a boat yard, but from one or two £ 
knew I gathered many hints regards the priticipal work © 
checking, and I was not long in picking the whole thing uP: — 
There was about six boats going up at the time, and the job 
was very worrying to me as I had about twelve men removing — 
all this stuff and you were at everybody’s beck and call, onè 
cursing you here, can’t get such a thing, and another shouting 
and cursing for something else, until it got my nerves wou 
not stand it, I never could face trouble like other people, there 
fore I gave it up, and goes away, very heartless, just feel I cou { 
end it all, Just as I feel now. However, I make another attemp 
to get a job as conductor on the cars running between —— 4? 
- Whilst on this job, I become infatuated with a woma? 
who is now my present wife, then my worst trouble begar. I 
was not a week married until her good brother and sist 
family came and stayed with me for a week without any 
invitation at that. When they left she came crying to me, a” 
said something to me in her pitiful way, perhaps I thought I was — 
married to her family. Me the simpleton told her not to bother 
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about it, I was not man enough to put my foot down on it right, 
therefore I have to suffer the consequences in the near future. 

“Next thing that happens is her other sister takes a place in 
——sruns away from it, and I get her to keep for a month and 
you will understand I was not very able to do this on a con- 
ductor’swages which was about 22s. weekly. This goes on until 
Iam getting bills from this one and that one which is impossible 
for me to meet. With that I sell off and run away out of it. I 
make to my brother’s in and my wife and I lodge there 
for a week, I get another start in ’s steelworks, I don’t 
wish to impose on my brother’s goodness so I rents a bare 
room off another party, there is nothing but a bed in it and the 
four bare walls to look at. I make another start to gather 
together a few more things and stores them until I get a house 


` of my own again. Here we are settled down as I fancy once 


more, but not for long, the bills I have left behind are chasing 
me up, I am brought to court through the lot, decrees are 
brought out against me. I have one boy of my own now to keep, 
but that does not prevent her youngest sister to come and stay 
With me, until she finds a place. I want to put my foot down 
here, but instead I simply suffer it, God knows I must bea weak 
fool. Here I wg, bills coming in to me, threatening letters and all 


Sorts of troubles facing me, walking out fone trouble intoanother. 
I get tired of life, I feel I 


“I began to lose heart altogether. f 
want to get away somewhere by myself, out of it altogether, 
yet what about my little boys. { must struggle on, yet I must 
leave my job, atrestments on my wages. I remove again to a 
country village called*—,, a very small place, and I now make 
a start in a tubework, but I have lost all interest, 1 am working 
away here in absolute misery. I cannot make it explicit how: I 
felt. Here my wages were arrested if I made anything over a 
Pound, so I just worked the pound, when I done this here, what 
belongings Ï kad were taken and sold, I go home from my work, 
nd my house emptied, my three boys sitting all bewildered, 
and to be asked, ‘Father, why have they taken all our things 
away?’ Can you wonder now at my nerves giving way? I attend 
the doctor here, he gives me tonics for a long while and gives 
me his advice until I break down completely one morning. Í am 
getting ready to go to work, I have an excruciating pain comes 
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into my head. I see the window flying from me. My next | 


experience is to see my wife bending over me, I go to get up, 
I find I can’t use my right leg and my right arm, she calls on 
her next door neighbour, and they rub my arm and leg, which 
brought back the feeling into it. I get up, I am all ina tremble, 
just the same tremble I took when up the lines, the same fear, 
I had always headaches, noises in my ears and always in 4 
world of my own. This lasted for over a year and Professor —— 
was my doctor. My knees went as you see them, but not quite 
so bad and shaking. When I was getting a bit better he advised 
me to try and get an outside situation so I got a traveller's 
place, where I had only four days in the week. I explained to my 
master my recent trouble and he was a gentleman, with his help 
and advice I got on every day. After that my wages were good,and — 
Thad bonus and commission every quarter, I must say Iwas nevet 
happier in all my life. I was able to throw off the most of mY 
debts, I saw my boys getting justice, the sun seemed to shine- 
“All at once I was called to the colours; my spirits go down 
but I try my best to overcome this feeling, and face it out, but 
every day that fear again begins to get hold of me, these 
thoughts of the past get their grip both morally and domest!? 
until I get amongst the shells. I lose my sleep {nd go off my 
meat, and then here I am putting my horses in the water tank, 
a shell bursts with a terrible crash, my horse plunges an 
gallops away from me. I seem to be rooted to the groun 
trembling from head to foot, the fragments all landing aroun 
me. After that, no matter what sound I heard I am ducking) 
expecting to be blown to pieces every minute, and I begin t° 
get so confused and stupid it ends with major and quartet 
master taking me up before the doctor. The next I am sent 0 
to the clearing Station. Now I have given you my story to thé 
best of my ability with many instances missed out. Had I trie 
to keep up with my mind I should have mixed it ail up together 
Mind, I have not given any of my evil parts as that is and mus 
be between me and my Maker. How I have managed t° 
write as much as I have done is what I believe is your will and 
not mine, and to be candid with you I should like to go bac 
to that short life of pleasure as a traveller again which was 
ended all so quick, just where I was beginning to see life in 4 
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more happier sphere and getting away from all my troubles. 
Believe me, I should not like to have any more of ita 


_ The first thing of note is that one can understand this case 
with little appeal to psychoanalytical principles. Pitiful as the 
story is,stypical psychoneurotic symptoms appear only on three 
occasions; when he developed a hysterical paralysis of the right 
side and was always in a world of his own (perhaps this was a 
spell óf de-personalization); when he experienced a phobia 
immediately before the railway accident; and when his tremors 
and stammer appeared. The phobia is accurately described 
when he writes, “. . . there is a fear attached to me, yet why it 
should be so I can’t tell.” It should be contrasted with his 
fear after the shell-burst, the cause of which was quite clear to 
him. Notable items are the prescription of tonics by the doctor, 
and the question about injury to his head at the time of the 
railway accident, both of them characteristic of a time when 
medical psychology was known only to a few. The same can be 
said about his enlistment into a fighting force, for one aim of 
Psychiatry in the last war was to anticipate and prevent the 
exposure of such men to conditions that would inevitably 
result in theirpbecoming a burden to the Army. 

His power of recuperation shows itself more than once and, 
though the conclusion might not be obvious at first sight, I judge 
that this man started lifewithafairly healthy mental andemotional 
equipment and broxe down because of external stress operating 
from his early days. He presents an example of a case that could be 
successfully handled withoutresortto psychoanalytical procedure: 

The maternal strictness and absence of affection set a 
reaction pattern that persisted throughout life. His respons® to 
any overbearing treatment was to endure it or run away; when 
his first mistress, who had treated him gently in the matter of 
the pigs, scolds him without reason he is too scared to stand up 
for himself and decides’to leave. So he acts in all his dificul- 
ties, and his story becomes monotonous in that respect. This 
Persistence of an infantile reaction throughout life is a common- 
Place, though it must be pointed out that there is here no 
evidence of infantile amnesia as playing any part in the mainten- 
ance of the symptoms. There is a surprising absence of psycho- 
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neurotic symptoms except on the three occasions noted above. | 
Except for those three occasions his reactions were fully — 
accounted for by rational and conscious motives, so there is 
little need for psychoanalytical explanations. o 
The next account is a contrast, in which, though the 
information is limited to what could be discovered inf a single | 
interview, we can read a story of nervous symptoms interfering — 
with all the activities of an ordinary life, there being no indica- i 
tion of external stress except a dislike of her occupation. 


“Female clerk, aged thirty-three. Dislikes the work. A 
month ago was away for ‘nerves.’ Had made a mistake and it — 
worried her, Always had feared the dark or being alone. Nervous 
if spoken to by strangers. Cinemas try her eyes. Has good and 
bad days. No energy; improves as the day goes on; has a feeling 
of ‘something awful going to happen—a cloud.’ Tennis is t00 
much for her; influenza left her heart weak. (Asked how that 
showed itself.) Goes faint in trains and crowds. Could not sit i 
in a small room like this; it would make her come over 4 
faint; no, not frightened at all; it’s the heart. Wears weak 
glasses to avoid strain and headache. Had all her teeth out fot 
gastritis before age of twenty-one. Hands are blue. Does not 
look forward to staying on for her pension. Talk frankly about 
shortage of men, but declares indifference.” 


i 


Here we see the conversion of phobias into physical symp- 
toms; the cinema touches up various phobias in nervous people, 
but this patient keeps away from it because it affects her eyes- 
this enables her to avoid confession of fears, or perhaps to hide 
them from herself by a process of dissociation, Similarly # 
typical claustrophobia, a train phobia and a phobia of crowds: 
are camouflaged as a weak heart. The gastritis corresponds to # 

psychosomatic disorder” in which the emotional disturbanc® 
Produces a digestive Symptom the true origifi of which 15 
unrecognized, and the blue hands indicate a similar interference 
with the circulation. The month’s absence was a mild break- 
down, the psychological nature of which was admitted. 

What was behind all this can only be surmised. There may 
have been home difficulties serving as constant irritants, but 
our Scottish friend would have dealt with them rather than be 4 
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driven into such a mess of nervous symptoms. I picture a 
narrow upbringing with emotional taboos and inhibitions that 
made the world something to be dreaded rather than enjoyed, but 
the deeperunconsciousroots of her trouble could be revealed only 
by analysis. The only external factor to be recognized is the 
realization of the tedium of a life of clerical routine that will last 
till pensionable ageisreached, but although thatmay now be,oper- 
ative it-would not account for the gastritis twelve years earlier. 
The influence of tedium combined with the prospect of a 
Pension produced what seemed at first sight to be a paradoxical 
result in an industrial enquiry I once helped to carry out. A 
group of entrants in an occupation that provided these two 
factors was investigated psychologically and its members sorted 
out according to the presence or absence of fairly severe nervous 
symptoms, and after ten years reports were made as to their 
Progress. To the surprise of some people, all but one of those 
with symptoms were still at the job and received favourable 
Teports from their superiors, whilst, of the supposedly healthy, 
a large proportion had left the work and few received full marks 
for efficiency. This was, however, not a surprise to the investi- 
gators, who algeady knew that the middle-aged workers in that 
Occupation coftained an excess of nervous subjects as com- 
Pared with the general working population; but they had been 
Puzzled as to how or when the selection of nervous workers 
took place, since it is not in accord with theory that the nature 
of the employment should be expected to produce symptoms 
In the emotionally stable. The solution of the puzzle was now 
Plain. Some of the active and enterprising young. people of 
either sex, free of hampering symptoms or inhibitions, had 
decided that the safe and tedious life was not for them. Others 
had taken the easier course of sticking to the job, and reacted to 
its tedium by amore or less healthy discontent. But the nervous 
Worriers, the boys tied to the mother’s apron-strings, the girls 
Who dreaded a world full of unknown and unspecified possibili- 
ties, thought to find a safe haven in the routine task and assured 
Security. Yet, as the last case cited above shows, the time comes 
When security palls anda sense of frustration creeps in, When that 
appens we may expect nervous troubles, from manifestations of 
apparent physical disease to straightforward nervous breakdown. 
cf 
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DISSOCIATION f 


. DISSOCIATION 


THERE is a group of mental phenomena that can be con- 
veniently studied as taking place in accordance with a theory 
first propounded by Pierre Janet of Paris. That is the theory of 
dissociation of consciousness. 

When we wake in the morning we begin to think, and, 
unless we fall asleep or otherwise become unconscious, there 
is a constant stream of mental activity all day long. Into this 
stream come impressions from outside and memories from 
within; apparently aimless day-dreaming or intensely con- 
centrated thinking may go on in it, and we are aware of it at 
any moment. That is the stream of consciousness, and we ten 
to think that it represents all our mental processes. But in al 
of us there are easily to be recognized mental activities of which 
We are not fully aware. As you read this book yĝu shift in yout 
chair. Did you know you were moving? Or why you moved" 
Or perhaps you find yourself humming a tune, and only by 
taking thought can you recognize that some chance association 
with words you have read called up the tune and started you 
humming it. It is plain that besides the maifi stream of con- 
sciousness there are subsidiary trickles about which you know 
very little. Habitual actions, like dressing or undressing, at 
carried out with the minimum of awareness, as if one action 
automatically called up the next: (if I change my clothes 9 
the daytime I always start winding up my watch as if I am 
going to bed). A good example of sych actioi?, so automatic 

t we are quite unaware of it, is shown when, as we cross 4 
road and approach the kerb, we shorten or lengthen our stride 
so that we place the oncoming foot squarely on the kerb, 
never placing it awkwardly on the edge. We can watch 4 
toddler giving full attention to the placing of his foot, but ™ 
us grown-ups the perception of distance and the adjustment © 
our stride is carried on with little or no awareness. 
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A routine task involving fairly elaborate thinking can be 
carried out whilst another stream of thought is active. I have 
been assured by competent shorthand-typists that they can 
type from their notes and at the same time busy themselves 
with more interesting themes, such as plans for the next 
week-end or the possibilty of a new hat. In this case we may 
ask which is the main stream and which is the subsidiary, and 
I regard the planning stream as the main one, the other more 
matic This is confirmed by the 


nearly approaching the auto 
fact that some typists declare that if all goes smoothly they can 


type from their notes without paying conscious attention to 
the sense of the words unless some difficulty arises, when all 
their attention becomes directed to it. 

From this it is but a step to automatic writing, in which the 


performer pursues some conscious activity, such as reading, 


whilst allowing his hand, provided with a pencil, to rest upon 
a paper, the hand and paper sometimes being screened from 
his observation. Jf the experiment succeeds the hand writes 
without the operator consciously directing it, and coherent 
script may be produced. Though I have never seen automatic 
writing doneg yet ample and reliable evidence has been given 
that leaves io doubt as to its occurrence. Some psycho- 
therapists have made use of automatic writing as a means of 
mental exploration, but the nearest I have seen to it was a 
chance action of an ex-service patient who had been a prisoner- 
of-war, and, among other symptoms, had complained of 
troubles in his marital relations that almost amounted to 


complete impotence. 

He was talking about prison c 
behaviour of the German guards, and 
different units were distinguished by what he called tassels 
on their baygnets. At this he produced a pencil and, using a 
ee that chanced to lie on the table, made a sketch of the 

ayonet and tassels. Still talking he went on “doodling,” appar- 


yan cloned this information in the course of investigations in industrial 
ed ogy. The fact emerged that this “division of attention, t ma; 

nol Tz res. characteristic of the competent worker. The girl who said, “Oh, 
job always concentrate on my work,” was making heavy weather of the 
and often turned out to be suffering from nervous symptoms which 


tended to interfere with efficiency. 


amp experiences and of the 
casually told how 
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ently haphazardly, till I pulled him up and said, “Now, look 
at that card. What have you drawn?” He looked, and gasped in 
horror, for he had covered it with sketches of the crudest and 
rudest schoolboy obscenities, which proved of great value in 
loosening up early recollections that helped him considerably. 

In automatic writing we approach the abnormal, and can 
picture it as dependent upon two simultaneous streams of 


consciousness having no joint awareness; indeed, a temporary 
dissociation of personality. 


HYSTERIA AS A DISSOCIATION 


Pierre Janet, (who, by the way, formulated this theory fifty. 
years ago and is still alive and active)! applied this idea of 
dissociation to help in the understanding of hysteria and related 
conditions. i 

There have been innumerable attempts to define hysteria. 
The word first conveyed the idea of the unsatisfied. and 
wandering womb as the cause of trouble, and not so long 
ago we were told that Adolf Hitler used to chew the carpet m 
a fit of hysteria. Besides these two rather remotely connected 
behaviour patterns are all sorts of. apparently unrelate 
Phenomena such as fits of wandering or inability to speak above 
a whisper. In spite of all this tangle the reader probably has 
his own ideas about hysteria and is prepared to make use © 
the word as if he knows what he means by it. Hence it is very 


myself at one time, and, 


I still had difficulty in approaching’ the hysteric. with that 
equanimity so necessary to understanding. A grasp of Janet’s 


theory of dissociation exorcised from me the last of that mora 
judgement.? 


a His a at the age of cighty-seven occurred since this was mE 
ere | may owe some apo! logy to m; chiatric friends who still ma 
-play with the conditioned refl a 


lex. They may be unwittingly setting up a guar 


— eS 
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I shall not be unorthodox if I define hysteria as a symptom 
or group of symptoms that can be regarded as a dissociation 
of consciousness, the dissociated stream bearing within it 
eleffients of which the main stream is unaware. 

This is apparently a departure from Freud’s belief in the 
uncons¢ious as the source of the psychoneurotic symptom, but 
it is not in any way a contradiction of it. Dissociation gives a 
fancied picture of what is happening on a fairly superficial 
level of the mind; it gives no picture showing why it happens: 
if we want an answer to that question we must turn to psycho- 
analytical conceptions for it. The dyed-in-the-wool psycho- 
analyst, however,- finds little or no use for the dissociation 
theory. He declares that in some published cases of hysterical 
double personality its development has been unwittingly 
encouraged by the observer, and that in the hands of the psycho- 
analyst this development would not have taken place. I agree 
with this, for, although I do not accept the facile explanation 
of “suggestion” or “quto-suggestion” as the cause of hysteria, 
yet on reading some accounts of double personality I have had 
to recognize that the observer and patient worked together in 
building it up. This process of building up occurs in the 
development) of some mediums, but, as will be seen in the 
examples given below, the hysterical dissociation is in being 
when the patient first comes under observation. The forgetting 
of an unpleasant memory may be regarded either as a repression 
into the unconscious or as a dissociation of consciousness: 
if the memory is of something that should ordinarily be 
accessible—the memory of an episode a few months or 
years ago, for example—then it is convenient to picture the 
condition as a dissociation: if it is of a childhood episode, 
then it is more convenient to picture the memory as lying in 
the unconscious. 

The uncnscious contains, besides the memory of events, 


the memory of desires, frustrations, emotions and phantasies, 


against the moral judgement that might be aroused if they, regarded the 
Psychoneurosis as something the man-as-a-whole is producing. Alter all, 
dissociation is a picture of mechanism like the conditioned reflex. The differ- 
ence is that I know my picture is only a useful conception and not a state- 


ment of material happenings; the conditioned reflex is declared to be a 


“material happening, even when made to account for all human behaviour. y 
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and also active urges towards behaviour of a particular kind. 
The dissociated stream likewise has a far greater content than 
merely the memory of events; indeed, it has all the qualities 
and capacities of the main stream except that of awareness. 
Some actual cases will illustrate these points, and war provides 
such clear-cut examples that I make no apology for turning to 
that source. This last war has already produced the same 
sort of case material. à 


“A man with a record of over a year of strenuous fighting 
had an obvious hysterical paralysis of the arm when admitted 
to a home hospital. Asked about his war experiences, he at 
once declared that he never thought about them, they neyer 
worried him, he was never afraid, and if it were not for his 
paralysed arm he would be back with his mates in France. 
Instead of being argued with about this last statement, he 
was told that the paralysis was not due to any physical cause 
but was probably associated with something that had hap- 
pened in France. He was intelligent and co-operative and 
agreed to tell of his war doings. Straightway he found, to his 
own surprise, that he could remember very little about them. 
He was then started at a point where his loss of memory began 
and, with eyes closed, made to talk of his doings in the present 
tense, as if they were happening again. This simple technique, 
which is forgotten now that drugs are used for such revival, 
carried him past the barrier and he went on to recapitulate, 
with appropriate emotion, the terrifying incidents of warfare 
that he had dissociated (or repressed). Seyeral sittings were 
needed to cover the whole ground: on each occasion he was 
made to sit up after the recapitulation and, with open eyes and 
therefore in full contact with the present, discuss the episodes 
and the emotions he experienced. The explanation of the paraly- 
sis came when he told of his particular, chum being wounded 
in the arm and sent down the line; he had in a way identified 
himself with his chum and given himself a corresponding 
disability. With this realization the paralysis disappeared. 

“Meanwhile he had shown himself a willing worker, grate- 
ful for his treatment. One day I asked him, ‘What about 
going back to France?’ to receive at once the answer, ‘If I 
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went back up the line I should run like a rabbit.’ ‘Then I 
showed him my entry in his case-notes: ‘Says he was never 


afraid,’ and he answered, ‘Well, sir, when I said that I believed 
it? & > 


Thig man was neither a fool nor a rogue, and his last 
statement is a striking expression of how he recognized the 
nature of his past dissociation and the fact that his personality 
was now integrated. He was, however, still afraid. If it is said 
that, because of that fear, he was not cured, the answer would 
be that a deep analysis might have revealed why fear came upon 
him to such a degree, and perhaps what was the unconscious 
nature of his attachment to his chum; such analysis might 
have made him fit for fighting again or it might not, but it was 
for practical reasons out of the question, and we had to be 
satisfied that his hysterical paralysis was removed and not 
likely to be replaced by another symptom. 

We can specify some of the contents ©: 
stream, They were: 


f his dissociated 


(i) The war memories. 
(ii) His fear. ? 
(iii) The “knowledge that the paralysis served to remove 
him from the front line. À 
(iv) The muscular control that maintained the paralysis. 


Tf all the elements of this stream had been present in full 
awareness thea he would have been a malingerer. Why were 
they not thus present? He was at heart a good soldier and a 
decent citizen; there was conflict between that side of him an 
the growing inability any longer to carry on as à front line 
soldier. That conflict was solved by the dissociation and the 
paralysis. mi ; 

His denial of fear was diagnostic of a dissociation. His 
conflict was solved, his fear split off or repressed, and so long as 
the paralysis could be maintained, “everything in the garden 
was lovely.” It can be understood that if the paralysis had been 
removed by any other method than the re-association of the 
dissociated fears and memories, some other symptoms would 


have arisen, This sequence was 4 commonplace, and w ith 
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experience one came to recognize that the removal of a hysterical 
symptom might be the beginning of treatment rather than the 
end. The next case, which I met with in my surgical days, 
taught me that lesson in a way I shall never forget: : 


“A colonel came to my hospital for massage and electrical 
treatment after a wound of the’ arm. After a course of this 
treatment, rather perfunctorily supervised, I recognized a 
hysterical paralysis and with some trepidation the temporary 
captain essayed to treat the hysteria of the colonel, I explained, 
as an honest surgeon would, that he had a fixed idea he could 
not move the arm, there was no real cause for the paralysis, 
and he had better go away and try a game of billiards. He said 
he would gladly follow my advice, for the Army was his liveli- 
hood and he feared being invalided out of the service by a 
medical board before which he was to appear within a fortnight. 
The game of billiards worked, he was passed fit for foreign 
Service, and wrote me a grateful letter from France, 

“Later on, when I was in France myself, I read in the 
paper that he had been invalided home, bedridden from 
paralysis. He had been visited by a specialist (with whom I 
afterwards discussed the case), and after his (eparture this 
bedridden cripple got up, went into the next room, found his 
revolver, and shot himself. My satisfaction had been premature, 
and a retrospect of the case recalls many traits in the patient— 
over-scrupulousness, hesitancy of speech, peculiar little tics— 
which marked him as a sufferer from pathologital doubts and 
fears, against which he was carrying on a single-handed fight 
and which finally defeated him. When the specialist made 
clear to him that he had again produced a spurious paralysis 
he was so overwhelmed with shame that he killed himself.” 


This kind of hysterical symptom was veryt common in 
the first World War, and comparativély uncommon in this 
last. There is little doubt that nowadays both these patients 
would have been recognized as in need of psychiatric investiga- 

tion before the onset of the hysterical symptom. Certainly no 


modern psychiatrist would have treated the unfortunate colonel 
as I did, 
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The diminished number of hysterical symptoms in the last 
war is due to two causes: the elimination from the front line 
troops of a fair number of nervous people who would have 
quickly broken down, and the recognition of impending or 
actual breakdown in those who had reached their limit and 
needed “rest, treatment, or perhaps removal to the base. A 
hysterical symptom is likely to arise if these needs are not 
recognized. 

The next case shows another kind of symptom that dissoci- 
ated memories can produce: 


“The patient arrived direct from France in a confused 
state. He would answer questions if addressed sharply and 
was able to say where he was but talked continually of falling 
aeroplanes, calling out the names of the actual victims. I ordered 
him to be dressed, and other patients took him to the recreation 
hut where, becoming interested in the music of a gramophone, 
he returned to a full knowledge of his surroundings. Next 
day he easily recalled the incidents of which he had spoken 
whilst in the confused state. $ i 

“Two days later came a moonlight night, the first since his 
return to England. At moonrise he was noticed to be in a 
somnambulism; he was very agitated and went out of doors. 
Here he scanned the sky, saying: “He's not back. That's a 
German; the searchlight’s got him; he’s dropped six.’ This 
condition lasted for two hours, during which he was put to 
bed and watchéd for more information. At last he said, with 
great relief, ‘Here he is,’ and immediately lay back and went 
into a natural sleep. Next day he easily recalled, from the 
above phrases, a forgotten incident when a pilot went up for 
a quarter-hour practice flight by moonlight and, losing the 
aerodrome, was up for two hours. The aerodrome showed 
Signals, bringing along, a German plane which dropped six 
bombs, The somnambulism lasted about the same time 28 the. 
incident reproduced, and reproduction was exact, there being 
no distortion.” fps ‘ 


(St j 
(lsi ; 
The memories formed the main stream when he. was, 


admitted; they claimed his awareness, which could, onl Tih / 
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difficulty be brought to the actual present. When his awareness 
was at last fixed on reality the dissociated memories were 
dormant for a time, but with the moonlight as a stimulus they 
took complete control and it was impossible to bring his atten- 
tion back to his real surroundings. Yet he must have perceived 
those surroundings, for he could walk about, avoid obstacles, 
and even be persuaded to go back to bed. Bringing the recollec- 
tion into full consciousness the next day was essential to prevent 
repetition of the somnambulism; once properly integrated with 
his personality it was harmless. 

This last episode was a somnambulism, a condition of 
dissociation in which the patient is plainly not behaving with 


full awareness of his surroundings. But it is possible for a, 


person to be so in contact with his surroundings, although 
living in a state of dissociation, that his condition would not 
be noticed by a chance observer. This is called a fugue. He is 
generally under the influence of some desire or fantasy that 
has been excluded from ordinary consciousness and now 
invades it, to take complete direction of his activities. There 
is often some internal conflict, or even an offence approaching 
criminality, from which the fugue may be an apparent means 
of escape, for it generally involves a wandering away. An 
example often cited is the case, described by William James, of 
Ansel Bourne, an American clergyman who wandered off and 
“came to” after some months, to find himself in charge of a 
small shop but with no recollection of how he came to be there- 
In those days nothing was known about methéds of restoring 
the memory of the fugue, but they are now commonplace, and 


the following case of my own is not so remarkable'as it might 
appear: 


“R.T., a clerk, aged twenty-seven, living in London, had 
lost several situations by suddenly absenting him$elf from work 
for periods of a few days up to a fortnight. On each occasion 
he found himself, footsore and travel-stained, somewhere 10 
the Midlands with no recollection of how he reached there, 
his ‘coming to’ being accompanied by a feeling as of a crash 
inside his head. Sometimes he walked home or sought a lift 
from lorry drivers, but finally he learnt to seek the aid of the 
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local police, and I was able to get into touch with one police 
surgeon who gave me a description of the patient’s condition 
on an occasion when he found himself in Oxfordshire. The 
first recognized fugue occurred during actual warfare, when 
the man, who was on telephone duty close to the front-line 
trenches, found himself several miles behind the lines. He 
pulled himself together’ and returned to duty without his 
absence being discovered. After being invalided to England 
for gastritis (almost certainly a neurosis), he was sent to a 
training camp on the South coast and puzzled the military 
authorities by next appearing in the neighbourhood of Calais 
with no explanation of how he crossed the Channel. His account 
of himself was finally accepted, and he was returned to England. 

“When he came under treatment he described a recent 
fugue that had begun in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross 
Station, the amnesia extending from the purchase of a news- 
paper—the last recollection before the fugue—to the recovery 
of ordinary consciousness early one morning in a field near 
Bedford, It was decided to attack this loss of memory, SO he 
was placed on a couch and directed to imagine and describe 
himself going through his actions just before the purchase of 
the paper. Wish suitable stimulation he carried on the recapitu- 
lation to the purchase of a ticket to some place a few miles from 
London and then went through the whole episode of the fugue, 
describing minutely how and when he obtained food, where 
he slept, how hg talked to people, and indicating that the fugue 
Was brought to an end by the emptiness of pocket and stomach. 
The aim of the journey was to reach Wolverhampton, where 
there lived, he thought, a man who had once befriended him 
and might perhaps help him again. He was at this time out of 
work and there seemed no reason why the motive should not 
have been consciously put into action—except that, judged in 
the light of common sense, the chance of finding help in 

olverhampton was too remote to justify the journey. 

“When the process of recovery had become easier it was 
Possible to recapitulate his trip to Calais. He had imposed upon 
a sergeant with a tale of lost papers and leave overstayed, and 
the sergeant had smuggled him across to France among 4 
batch of his own men. 
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“But the immediate cause of the fugues only came to light 
with discussion of his domestic life. He had not been on good 
terms with his wife’s family, who had been obliged to con- 
tribute to his support and regarded him with hostility. The 
wife herself made his home life decidedly uncomfortable, and 
it was when her reproaches became too pungent that the 
fugues took place. They were, like the original one, a running 
away from the unbearable, and the fugue to Calais had a similar 
explanation, though the stimulus was military and not marital. 

“With the working out of these memories and the recog- 
nition of the causes the fugues ceased, though the man’s lack 
of stamina still remained and he had made but little progress 
towards rehabilitating himself as a useful citizen when I lost 
sight of him.” 


___ We often read in the papers about people who are taken 
into hospital suffering from “loss of memory.” When these 
cases are genuine they are usually fugues, but it is probable 
that they are not often psychologically investigated. 'The 
investigation, if successful, establishes their genuineness by 
reviving the memory: In the following example the episode 
of recognizing the pocket-knife was a striking example of the 
completeness of the dissociation in a minute detail: 


“A lad of fifteen started off to return to a boarding school 
by train after the vacation, and was found late at night in a 
provincial town several miles from the school. When questioned 
by the police he said that he had landed in England that morn- 
ing and was thirteen years old. He knew his name and who his 
parents were, and was put in hospital for the night, A few days 
later I saw him. He had actually landed here two years before 
and now he remembered nothing between that time and being 
found by the police. He told how he,had noticed a calendar 
in the police station and asked if it was correct. It was. ‘Then,’ 
said he, ‘I must be fifteen.’ The police turned out his pockets’ 
and he could identify none of their contents except a pocket- 
knife. He could not explain this till I asked how long he had 
had it. Then he realized that he had owned it when he was still 
abroad. In hospital next morning the visiting physician accused 
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him of having been up to some mischief and advised him to 
make a clean breast of it. According to the boy’s story his 
answer was materially irrelevant but appropriately rude. 

By use of the method described in the last case he was 
taken back to breakfast on the ship as it came up the Thames. 
From that he described landing, passing through the Customs, 
with remarkable details of every little incident, and finally the 
taking of a railway journey that ended in the house of a relative. 
Gradually he filled in the whole of the amnesia and at last could 
tell conversationally how his life abroad had been full of every- 
thing a boy could wish for, but in England he had been profound- 
ly miserable, at cross purposes with a strict parent who appeared 
to him arbitrary and unreasonable, and equally at cross purposes 
with his school authorities. On his return to school he had 
separated himself from his companions, sat alone in a railway 
carriage feeling sick and miserable, slipped away unnoticed at 
the school station and then wandered distraught till found by 
the police. His two years’ memories were sO distasteful that 
he had blotted them out completely.” 


The claim ef loss of memory is often regarded as a conscious 
attempt to escape the responsibility of some misdeed during 
the amnesic period. That may be true in some cases, and the 
behaviour of the subject when revival is attempted might throw 

‘light upon his genuineness. Full co-operation resulting in a 
revival that follows a familiar course should be decisive. An 
offence committed during an undoubted dissociation, with the 
Main personality shut off, might raise some difficult legal 
questions. 

In many of these cases there can be imagined, among the 
contents of the dissociated stream, something in the nature of a 
material motive. In the last case there might have been a desire 
to escape from the unpleasantness of school, though the 
elaborateness of the loss of memory seems unnecessary 1t We 

measure the boy’s behaviour by rational standards. ‘ 

ie In the next case of amnesia the desire to blot outa distressing 

deste seems the only imaginable motive and, once the 

that ete was established, the results were So unpleasant 
e patient could derive only pain from them. 
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The colleague to whom I am indebted for these notes points 
out how the nature of the case was not recognized by him in 
the beginning and that the intelligent co-operation of_ the 
patient played a great part in its elucidation. 


“A woman, aged thirty-three, had for some months been 
ina distraught state, unable to stay alone, and complained of 
what might technically be described as a ‘loss of funetion of 
the real,’ for she declared that nothing seemed real and she 
went about her duties in an automatic way as if in a dream, 
This is a distressing state which patients find it very difficult 
to describe, but is comparatively common. ` 

“She had two boys, aged eleven and six, having lost a girl 
between these two at the age of eight months from a sudden 
severe illness. The trouble had come on when her husband 
was demobilized a few months before, and at first one thought 
of the possibility of some marital difficulty. Both patient and 
her husband, however, seemed a straightforward devoted 
couple. In search for any earlier indications of nervous trouble 
the patient volunteered that she had not ‘been the same’ since 
the birth of her last child, and it soon emerged, that she had 2 
loss of memory for everything connected wish that birth. 
Her last memory was of being terribly frightened by the first 
Siren after declaration of war in 1939, of dashing into a neigh- 
bour’s house, and there sitting by the window for a period 
that seemed endless whilst everything seemed strange and 
her mind was full of fear that she would lose her baby. Her 
baby was born within a few days but she remembered no 
events till about a month later. She admitted that in her country 
village she had not thought to be so soon involved in war's 
alarm, but there was nothing that would account for an appar- 
ently happy and well-adjusted woman being so deeply affected, 
and the loss of memory seemed unacccuntable. The attempt to 
revive it failed, but a chance reference took the search back to 
the tragically sudden death of the eight-months-old infant two 
years earlier. Here again was a loss of Memory, but it was 
Soon recovered and the patient went through the episode with 
the liberation of intense emotion and the recapitulation © 
feelings that it was all unreal, that she would wake up and find 
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everything as before, at the same time knowing that she was 
deceiving herself and yet unable to break the train of thought 
or talk about it to anyone. Finally she banished it all from 
consciousness and took up her ordinary life again. 

“Returning to the episode of the siren she now was able to 
fill in the amnesia, recognizing that she had again been seized 
by thesfeeling of unreality coupled with the belief that she 
would ose her new baby as she had lost the other. The cloud 
again apparently lifted when this was blotted from her memory. 

“She was now able to explain spontaneously what had 
produced the trouble that had brought her for treatment. 
With her husband’s return had come the possibility of and 
desire for another child, but that conscious desire had stirred 
up the dissociated (or, we might say, the repressed) train of 
memories; all the emotion concerned therewith had risen into 
consciousness to produce her symptoms. Those she could 
now recognize as being identical with the old experience, 
though it may be hard for the reader to grasp that she had been 
entirely unable, without aid, to trace any connexion with the 
Past and that the symptoms had appeared to her as something 
new and inexplicable coming entirely out of the blue.’ 

3 


It is rare to meet such a clear-cut case as this, where a 
perfectly adjusted woman with well-developed affection for 
usband and family suffers a breakdown through the splitting- 
off of the memery of one emotional incident. The psychoanalyst 
Might speculate as to an unconscious identification of herself 
with her girl child, or some other deep-seated primary cause 
of her excessive reaction to the loss, but there was apparently 
no need to investigate that possibility. p 
These examples justify the theory of dissociation as @ 
Convenient fermula that helps us to understand varieties of 
abnormal behaviour that might otherwise seem incompre- 
hensible. 


SUGGESTIBILITY IN HYSTERIA 


z There is another factor in hysteria, the importance of which 
is estimated very differently by different people; that is, 
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suggestibility. To psychoanalysts it appears as an incidental 
symptom of little interest, though they believe that some 
classical cases of hysterical double personality were artificially 
built up by the physician. On the other hand Babinski, a 
French neurologist, believed that hysteria was nothing but 
suggestibility, that all its symptoms were produced by suggestion 
and could be removed by the same process. It is obvious that, 
with my belief in psychoanalytical findings, I must reject 
Babinski’s theory. 

The subject will be dealt with more fully in the chapter on 
hypnotism, but meanwhile I must agree that in many hysterical 
subjects there is a readiness to accept suggestions as to physical 
symptoms or abnormal behaviour. This readiness would 
obviously be inoperative if no suggestions were offered, and 
the psychoanalysts declare that they do not offer such suggest- 
ions and therefore they do not see the manifestations to which 
other clinicians attach so much importance, I agree with this, , 
but as will be seen in the later chapter, the history of the subject 
is full of instances in which suggestions have been offered an 
fantastic syndromes (i.e., groups of symptoms) have been 
built up and accepted in ignorance of their trua origin. Char- 
cot’s grande hysterie and the phenomenon sof hysterical 
anaesthesia—to be described later—are examples of these 
artificial products. 

There has been a recent instance of this building up which 
may be within the recollection of some of my readers and 
affords a striking example of the general acceptance of a 
fictitious symptom produced by suggestion. 

In the middle of the last war there appeared in our news- 
papers pictorial advertisements showing what the nocturnal 
streets looked like to the night-blind, and what they looked 
like to people made healthy by something or other out of a 
bottle. These advertisements suddenly ceased, and behind 
their appearance and disappearance is a long story. 

Night-blindness has occurred as an epidemic in armies 
since the time of the crusades, and in the 1914-1918 war it was 
so prevalent in the Continental armies that over forty-five 
communications about it appeared in French, Belgian, and 
German medical journals. In our literature it received only 
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one casual mention, for we had apparently escaped the epidemic, 
the nature of which was very dubious. 

_ There are several physical disorders of the eyes in which 
night-blindness occurs, and there is good evidence that 
vitamin defect of severe degree can produce it. Investigations 
had been carried out to determine whether mild degrees of 
night-blindness could serve as a measure of vitamin defect, 
and at the start of the war a good deal of attention was being 
directed towards the subject. The public were becoming 
interested, and a medical man wrote in one of our journals 
drawing attention to the Continental epidemic in the first 
war and, believing that epidemic to have been fictitious, 
warned his readers that if we were not careful in our talk about 
vitamins and night-blindness we might produce an epidemic 
here. That is precisely what happened, in spite of the warning, 
and night-blindness became very popular. The advertisements 
described above now appeared, radio comedians made gags 

about it, and vitamin fans ate carrots till their skins turne 

yellow. Soldiers and munition workers went night-blind in 
large numbers, and learned-looking papers appeared in our 
medical journals about this result of vitamin defect. At last 
some psychologically-minded physicians took up the matter, 
examined sa ie soldiers who had the complaint and found 
Nearly all of them to be suffering from psychoneurotic symp- 
toms, hitherto unrecognized, so severe as to render them unfit 
for service. The night-blindness was only an excrescence upon 
this psychoneuretic condition and would not have arisen if the 
pportunity to develop it had not been offered to the patients. 

€cognition of these facts led to an official but confidential 
Pronouncement that for practical purposes night-blindness did 
Not exist in the absence of gross ocular disease. I rather suspect 
that the Ministry of Food took a hand at this stage, for a belief 
in widespread *night-blindness due to a dietary defect was a 
serious matter for them. Whether that was so or not, the 
advertisements disappeared and both the public and my 
Profession forgot all about war-time night-blindness.* 
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Here we see an example of a two-way or reciprocal suggesti- 
bility—on the one hand the psychoneurotic patients ready a 
accept the suggestion of a physical disorder; on the other Km 
a profession, not yet fully educated in matters psychologisa’s 
ready to accept in turn, the suggestion that a physical cea 
is present. Yet suggestion had not produced the °psycho- 
neurotic disorders from which these soldiers originally suffered; 
it only supplied a new symptom. E en 

Why was the suggestion accepted? Many of these ra 
were suffering from disabling symptoms that even now i 
not readily recognized by all medical men. When given 
opportunity of honourable escape from the environment ae 
is made difficult or intolerable by their existing sy Bu 
they would seize upon it, and on this occasion night-blindn Es 
offered the way out. The situation was the same as that Bt 
fronting some of the men whose cases were described in a 
previous chapter in the discussion on compensation ace 
It is impossible to guess how many of the men really believe 
in their night-blindness and how. many of them knew bility. 
only a roundabout way of expressing their main disab! ‘a 
One possibility, however, was not examined by the investigator” 
and that is the influence of fear of the dark—# very comm is 
symptom of which the victim is generally ashåmed. If he 
now offered night-blindness as a cover for the fear he wou 
readily accept it, perhaps suppressing his knowledge 
the fear, or making it part of a dissociated stream, like h 
soldier who suppresses his war fears. Always, too, in suc 
episodes as thie’ Were is the possibility of straightforwa™ 
malingering. eal 

It is noteworthy that there was at first some medica 
opposition to the psychological view of the nature of the night- 
blindness; no public, pronouncement, however, was made, the 
cessation of advertisements and of further diagaoses of night- 
blindness being all that was necessary for public interest in it 
to come to an end. It is possible that a public declaration 28 


to the nature of the supposed disorder might have stirred uP 


interfere seriously with general health can also produce definite eye troubles, 
among which night-blindness finds a place. It is reasona ble to suppose that 
some of them at least were of a hysterical nature. The psychoneuroses 0 
war are probably as old as war itself. 


o 
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indignant resistance, for everyone having a friend or relative 
afflicted with it would have felt called upon to defend him from 
a wicked slur upon his personal character. Students of propa- 
ganda methods might profit by noting this useful result of 
negative action. . 

_ Serious as this epidemic was, coming as it did in the 
Middle of our war effort, it bears out the psychoanalytical view 
that Suggestibility in hysteria is a secondary manifestation and 
would remain ineffective as long as the suggestion of further 
symptoms is avoided. 


THOUGHT-READING 


Everyone has heard about telepathy, or thought-transference 
at a distance without the intervention of any sensory per- 
ception, and our B.B.C. Brains Trust has more than once 
discussed it, My mechanistic training still influences me, and 

cannot conceive a “thought” as anything that can be thus 
transferred, Analogies with radio communication and such-like 
are valid only so far as they justify the “more things in heaven 
and earth” argument, which can be used to support anything 
you like, I have read a good deal of the literature on the subject, 
ut the evidence is not strong enough to overcome my 
Prejudice. Still, some of my psychological colleagues believe 
maere is enough evidence to justify further enquiry and I must 
St it go at that. 
. Thought-reatling, however, is an everyday phenomenon 
ìf we consider it as a deduction made from a sensory impression 
received from another person. The infant in the cradle who 
returns smile for smile is learning to read thoughts, and 
adults show a wonderful range of sensitivity towards facial 
Xpression as an indication of the thoughts of others. With this 
1S often coupléd that faculty sometimes called intuition—a 
Word wrongly conveying, in my opinion, the idea of something 
independent of reason. Independent of conscious reasoning, 
Yes, but we are agreed that consciousness is only a part of our 
mind, and just below the: level of consciousness processes 
89 on unbeknown to us, only their conclusions making them- 
Selves known. Some of us may be able to detect that process 
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when we are faced with a mechanical problem; we stare at it 
for a time whilst a tangle of thought goes on, and suddenly 
we see the solution, 

Some people have the power of tracking their thought 
backwards from the solution and picking up the threads 0 
the tangle. Here is an example of this tracking back of an 
“intuition.” f 

A colleague of mine has a sometimes surprising power ht 

jumping to conclusions and then tracing back his own thou 
processes. One day whilst relating an incident to him I sudden y 
forgot the name of a participant when it was on the tip of MY 
tongue, and before I could recall the name my colleague supplie 
it I had not told him the story before and when I asked how 
he knew the name of the man he answered “It just came to Me. 
Knowing his peculiarity, I said, “Think it out.” After a pause 
he said, “You don’t like him,” and I had to admit that I hag 
about this man a peculiar feeling of aversion. “That’s 1t, 
said he, “you were talking about him some weeks ago and 1 
was the look on your face just now that told me who 1 
was.” 
Here we have a good example of what might have passed 
as a case of thought-transference. Call it thought-reading an 
there is no objection. . 

Here is a personal example of “intuition.” 


“In the winter of 1914-1915 I had been in charge of the 
cerebro-spinal fever wards in a military hospital. The epidemic 
subsided, as typically happens, when spring came, and I ha 
seen no cases for several months when I chanced to be walking 
through a medical ward whilst I talked with a colleague. AS 
we were about to leave the ward I was arrested by the thought 


? Freud studied this phenomenon of momentarily forgetting names of 
people. Using the method of free association he found that it was due to the 
interference of an unpleasing emotion directly or indirectly stirred by the 
name, and I am satisfied that this explanation is often true. I do not think 
it would be true of that forgetting which so often occurs in people of advan- 
cing years—unless, perhaps, old people have accumulated so many possi- 
bilities of unpleasing emotion that almost any name will call up one of them. 
Perhaps the reader will share my dislike to accepting that supposition. My 
sympathies go out to the professor of zoology who protested: “Whenever I 
remember the name of a student I forget the name of a fish, 
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that there was a case of cerebro-spinal fever in a bed behind 
me. I turned back and found that was so, the patient having 
een admitted with the diagnosis of influenza. 
- “What had happened in my mind? I had become used to 
e aspect of a man with this illness; the brow furrowed by 
headache, the neck rigid and head extended, the immobility 
of the man whilst he followed me with his eyes. I may never 
have put into words these and other little points, but I had 
seen them often enough, and on this occasion if I had stopped 
y the man’s bedside and recognized the disease there would 
ave been no cause for surprise. But I was busy talking; I 
ad paid no conscious attention to the appearance of the man, 
ut somewhere below the level of consciousness— call it in the 
Sub-conscious, the unconscious, or, if you like, picture it as 
a dissociated stream of consciousness—there was not only 
4 Perception of these signs but a putting of them together and 
the Coming to a conclusion. As far as I can remember now, I 
did Not actually trace out this dissociated stream of thought at 
fh € time, but only knew that something of the kind must have 
@ppened,” 


In both these little episodes the introspective observer could 
*ecognize what had happened. But he might not have done so. 
n my own case, if I were one sort of person, I might have been 
eager to ascribe my intuitional diagnosis to the operation of a 
amiliar spirit. The importance of the examples is in the fact 
t they show how the unconscious (or the sub-conscious, or 
e dissociated stream) perceives and makes deductions on its own. 
18 possibility must be considered in every supposed case 

oF thought-reading. 


WATER- DIVINING 
5 


It is probable that in any gathering of ordinary people 
ere will be some who have always taken for granted that 
Water-divining is a generally accepted means of ascertaining 
the whereabouts of underground supplies. Then two possible 
Opinions may emerge; some will express surprise if told that 
Scientific men do not believe in it, whilst others will accuse 
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scientific men of neglecting to enquire into and find a physical 
e plenation of the mysterious power possessed by 4 few gifted 
people. ; 
ý The supposed gift has, as a matter of fact, been crititally 
investigated again and again and found to fail under test 
conditions. As usually employed, the test is always “fallacious 
inasmuch as, if a well is sunk at the spot indicated by the 
dowser and water is found, there has been no control experi- 
ment; that is, to make it a real test, a well should be sun 
where the dowser says water will not be found. I saw tha 
check practically applied when a laundry was being built 30 
the London area and the directors brought down 4 dowset 
from the North of England to tell them where to sink their 
well. He indicated a spot where it should be sunk but the 
manager-to-be of the laundry was perturbed because e ha 
already planned his buildings and wanted the well next | B 
engine-house. He mentioned his difficulty to me and, having 
an elementary knowledge of London geology, I ventured to 
tell him that it probably wouldn’t matter in the least’ wher? 
the well was sunk. Eventually the common-sense course WS 
adopted of asking the advice of the firm that would do o 
well-sinking, and my friend was gratified when told he coul 
have it where he liked. Yet if the dowser’s location had bee? 
adopted the finding of water would have been accredited to him 
as a success. 

The affinities of the divining rod appear when we collate 
the manifold claims that are or have been miade for it. It not 
only locates water, but oil, coal and other minerals; als° 
buried treasure and dead bodies—it is not so many years since 
I read a serious account in a newspaper of how the police 
used a diviner in the attempt to locate the position of a corpse 
in a river. Janet, who studied it among what he called psycho- 
logical automatisms, described its use in old France to follow 
the track of criminals, and this points to a connection wil 
the witch-finding of primitive Africans, who used a stick that 
pointed to the victim. In the days when a gold sovereign was 
not such a rarity as it is now there were people who claimed 
to be able to use the rod to find one hidden under the carpet 
of a room. Sometimes it is claimed that the twig moves 
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A eari to indicate water and downwards to indicate something 
else. 

If we examine the working of the rod it turns out to depend 
upon an interesting mechanism. A hazel twig is the traditional 
choice, and this is determined by its toughness, springiness, 
and freedom from prickles, though I have seen quite a good 
show produced with a twig casually broken from a privet bush. 
The twig must be forked, the limbs of the fork being con- 
veniently about eight to twelve inches long. With the apex 
pointing away from him the operator places the thumb and 
little finger of each hand inside the corresponding limb of 
the twig, his palms facing each other. Closing his fingers he 
now has the twig grasped firmly, but nothing much can happen 
until, with elbows close to his sides, he turns his knuckles 
outward and downward. Each limb of the twig is now forcibly 
bent and a trigger action tends to take place. By pressing the 
ring fingers against the twig the spring of the trigger is brought 
into activity and, if you are the experimenter and are not careful, 
the twig may suddenly rise and hit you in the face. With a little 
attention, however, you can make the twig rise gradually 
whilst you bend, your hands down and persuade the bystanders, 
or even yourself, that you are doing your best to prevent it 
from rising. With practice you can press the ring fingers in 
the opposite direction and produce a downward instead of an 
upward movement of the twig. p 

It is plain that, having mastered this mechanism, you could 
now walk across, say, an underground stream whose existence 
is known to you, and make the twig rise at the proper place. 
You have become a dowser except that you know what you are 
doing and how you are doing it. But there are intelligent and 
honest people who would go through the same performance 
and declare they did not know what they were doing, and that 
the twig was moving étself; they might even deny that 
they had any knowledge of the existence of the water. Add all 
the other manifestations claimed for the divining rod, assume 
that the performers are in every case honest and intelligent, 
and that sometimes they turn out to be right, and we are faced 
with two possible explanations. Either there is a world of 
mysterious forces, unknown to science, which make the twig 
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rise or fall in many varied circumstances, or we are in presence 
of a dissociation of consciousness. In the case of the water- 
diviner the dissociated stream would contain: 


a. The control of the muscles making the twig rise. 
b. The mental processes involved in judgiag when 
water is present. 


There is yet another factor that must be considered. We — 
have agreed that the dissociated stream perceives and nee 
deductions on its own, and, closely akin to the thought-reading 
I have just described, there is an alertness to pick up indication s l 
from any source, whether from the physical surroundings a 
from the behaviour of bystanders. A dowser whom I Pi 
tested over ground where he claimed to locate the position a 
water-pipes was obviously picking up indications from. sN 
bystanders, most of whom knew the whereabouts of the P jE 
It is difficult to hide such indications when one is in the preoa 
of a skilled and dissociated thought-reader; but I succeede ij 
simulating an expectation that he would find water in one Sp it 
pacts it wasn’t, and the twig moved up just as I hope 
would. a 

His ability to pick up indications from bystanders Ipr opori 
to call receptivity. This ability is not my discovery. In a person f 
communication from an oil magnate I learned that, having bee 
bothered by people who claimed the power of divining one 
he at last agreed to a test. Oil was then put undergroun Le 
suitable containers and the diviners were invited to locate it; 
but my informant would not allow to be present anyone whe 
had been concerned in the hiding of the oil; he would not 
even be present himself, lest he might unwittingly betray it 
whereabouts. In the result the diviners made rather fewe" 
successful hits than the laws of chance should have given them r 

It is not easy to ayoid the suspicion that, in giving 
explanation of dowsing, I am making charges of fraud. The 
same difficulty occurs often enough in those psychoneuroseś 


which may have been regarded as examples of organic disease; 


if the psychiatrist declares there is no organic disease he iS 
likely to be accused of maligning an innocent sufferer, Here, 


too, if I deny an external force for the movement of the twig 
4 


= 
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Lam mialigning the diviner. Of late years there seems to be an 
inclination to accept the movement of the twig as produced by 
the muscles of the diviner, but the muscles are now said to 
e influenced by the mysterious force, so we are not much 
nearer the truth. 

I am not ready to assert that no diviner ever knows what 
he is doing and why he is doing it when he makes the twig 
80 up; indeed, I should be surprised if this never happens. I 
am satisfied that in some examples known to me personally the 
diviner honestly believes that something external to himself 
makes the twig move. In the case of the water-pipes I thought 
the man was honest, though I was the only member of the party 
who did not accept his performance as evidence of the workings 
of an unknown mysterious force. 

The belief in water-divining is an interesting survival in 
Sur scientific age. Its origin is unknown, though I have been 
assured that Moses, when he smote the rock with his rod and 

tought forth water, was the first to practise the art. At some 
times and places it may have been useful before the coming of 
‘Beology, for the man with experience, especially one born and 
ted in a district and perhaps possessing lore handed on from 
ather to son, would have a shrewd idea of where water would 
be found. The art still flourishes in the Cotswolds, where water 
Supply is often a problem, and the business sign of the diviner 
1S still to be seen. 
have been told, on good authority, of old countrymen who 
Scorned the use of the twig but whose local knowledge and 
experience made their advice acceptable when wells were to 
© sunk. On such a basis I can grant the building up of a 
'Ssociation that, in similar circumstances, would have as 
much practical value as the conscious use of experience. Any- 

Ng more I regard as a manifestation of credulity and of 
desire for the marvellous, with, on the part of the dowser, a 
‘Ssociation that enables him to ignore his own mental 
Processes, 


MeEpDIUMISM 


There has been no boom in spiritualism this time such as 
there was after the end of the first Great War, when there had 


D 
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come down from the nineteenth century a rich development of 
its manifestations. Clairvoyance, table-turning, planchette, 
levitation, spirit controls, poltergeists, crystal-gazing, all, ha 
had their turn, and at the end of the war the writings © i 
famous physicist were acclaimed by many people as an autho 
tative confirmation of spirit revelation. This interest died dr | 
though of course there were partial revivals, and one hears ht Fa 
bf the subject now except that astrological forecasting.seems 
ave some popular appeal. z 

There A D eabeithat conscious and elaborate, trickery i 
played a great part in the manifestations of medom an 
its mechanical adjuncts are often like the diviner’s tW e 
giving the opportunity for a dissociated stream to hen l 
itself. Planchette, which is a light platform on wheels, a 24 
a pencil, is an unstable affair almost impossible to keep Shing i 
two people rest their fingers upon it; with practice som ring 
like intelligible script can be produced. The tabled 
performance, like planchette, is carried out simultaneous yi 
more than one person, with the result that when the who 
moves no one knows who is moving it—not even the one 
is actually doing so. the 

Divination by the swinging of a pendulum goes back orate 
time of ancient Rome and is also under the witting or unwit ce 
control of the operator. Crystal-gazing is another inheritayr y 
from ancient days, and, like the trance state, may be a means ty 
conscious trickery or serve the purpose of a dissociation 
have actually seen what looked like divination develop SP° t 
taneously in a case where I was sure that trickery was absen™ — 


“An ex-soldier suffering from a war psychoneurosis had 
the usual loss of memory for emotional war episodes. Whe? 
told to close his eyes, picture himself in France and describ? 
what he was doing, he passed into a ‘hypnoidal state’ and 
recapitulated his experiences with some emotion. Among them, 
however, he interpolated incidents, such as were in those day’ 
described as war atrocities, which I disbelieved. When told to 
sit up and talk about what he had described he at once admitte 
that these incidents were not true but that they ‘came into his 
mind.’ At a later sitting he drifted on to talk about his service 
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in India and once more produced obvious phantasies. He was 
uneducated but not lacking in intelligence and seemed puzzled 
by What was happening. Finally, he produced the story of a 
recent murder, a corpse having been found though details 
were still unknown. These details he filled in so circumstan- 
tially that it would have been easy for a credulous person to 
believe he had some extra-sensory means of gaining the infor- 
mation. On this occasion I spent some time in making him 
analyse the phantasy and it proved to refer to matters that had 

cep personal interest for him and showed themselves under 

s curious disguise.” 


This incident should be considered in connexion with the 

argument, sometimes used in reply to the true statement that 
mediums frequently show symptoms of a hysterical kind, that 
both the hysteria and the mediumistic powers are manifesta- 
tions of a mental state that differs from the normal and is 
Necessary for the development of those powers. This man, if 
he had been better educated, might have accepted his 
abnormality as a “gift” and cultivated it, or allowed it to be 
Cultivated, till it ended in the destruction of his honest self. 
_ There is a curious phenomenon sometimes seen in the 
Insane and called folie à deux, when one person develops 
delusions and induces another to accept them as reality. The 
Originator has, of course, a firm and obvious belief in them 
and dominates the other victim accordingly. There is, however, 
Never much doubt as to the state of affairs, for the delusions 
are plainly to be recognized by any observer. But suppose the 
delusions are not so obvious, that there is already a tendency 
to believe them, and that the originator has unusual dominating 
qualities; there are then infinite possibilities of the spread of a 
belief in them. Except that the word delusions may not 
be correct, this supposition would fit the process by which 
Adolf Hitler achieved power in Germany. 

With the same proviso we can apply this formula to the 
understanding of the poltergeist phenomena, which follow an 
extraordinarily uniform course. There is always concerned a 
young person with a reputation for innocence, with relatives 
who are so assured of that innocence that they accept all sorts 
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of „happenings as supernatural rather than question it. 
This puts the youngster in a dominating position which Re 
or she fully exploits, zitting 

fi, 


fully’ and the relatives are made unw 
accomplices in the deceit. Then we have that human tendency” 
to find satisfaction in person 


t al association with the occu t 
together with a reluctance to admit having been deceived. Al! 
sorts of things now happen, chiefly in the way of articles being 
thrown about by an unknown force, the story gets into e 
papers, investigators come along and do everything except 
make expert psychological examination of the chief performer, 
and then the matter fizzles out till the next time. The frequent 

ts that there is a common 


ence of this performance sugges 
Janation of a desire for 


recurt! 
psychological basis for it; the easy exp. 
the cause is unlikely and it is a pity that the 
r has not been explored. 


notoriety as 
pathological nature of this behaviou d 
to the more commonplace doings of the medium 


Returning 
who uses one of the stock adjuncts of the craft, we meet 
material trickery of the grossest kind that has been expose% 
again and again, other examples in which apologists have 
declared that trickery is only used when the genuine mediu 
fails to produce manifestations, and some in which the honesty 


of the performer seems undoubted. Of the last I have only see? 
one in which, although I was not present at the actual pet 
formance, the results 0 e available t 


f automatic writing Wer ) 
me and I was satisfied as to their genuineness. I do not infet 
when I say that, that the product was to be accepted at its 
face value as a spirit revelation, but that the writer, like the 
honest water-diviner, really believed it to be the manifestatio” 
of some power outside himself. He had a dissociated stream © 
consciousness in which were memories derived from the reading 
of books, to which were added phantasies that built upastory® | 
ancient Egypt as revealed by the spirit of a priest of those days: 4 
So convincing was he that at least two educated and intelligent | 
men accepted the story and were willing to go to Egypt t° 
conduct explorations with it as a guide. S BYP 


Another example was The Gate of Remembran fe a 
written about 1919 by F. B. Boyd, an archeologist who bee 
a colleague, had studied all the sources of information about an | 
part of Glastonbury Abbey whose site was undetermined, Then 
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they set out deliberately to produce a dissociation by means of 
automatic writing: As F. B. Boyd put it: “What was clear 
enough was the need for somehow switching off the mere 
logical machinery of the brain which is for ever at work com- 
bining the more superficial and obvious things written on the 
Pages of memory, and by its dominant activity excluding that 
which a more contemplative element in the mind would seek 
to revive from the half-obliterated traces below.” 

Automatic writing was the means used to switch off the 
main stream of consciousness and produce a dissociation. It 
Was apparently controlled by personifications of departed 
Priests, but the writer was willing to accept them as vivid 
imaginary pictures and to credit to his own unconscious such 
Passages as seemed to be helpful in further research. In my 
Opinion the experiment was psychologically sound and 
Intellectually honest. i 

_ I have tried to indicate the pitfalls that await us if we 
cling to the old assumption that every person not insane 
nows what he is doing and why and how he does it. If we 
accept this assumption it follows that for such doings as water- 
divining and mediumistic revelations the only possible explana- 
tions are conscious fraud or the existence of strange forces 
Outside our ordinary knowledge and beyond the scope of 
Science. The theory of the unconscious, aided in this field 
y the more limited theory of dissociation, avoids either 
assumption and gives us an alternative that brings them within 
the world of everyday life. This is, however, only a narrow 
application of such theories. 


HYPNOTISM 


The history of hypnotism shows some curious episodes in 

which public interest riges to a peak, strange and apparently 
Wonderful things happen or are discovered, and mysterious 
Orces are invoked to account for them. Then? somehow or 
Other, discredit falls upon the manifestations and interest 
fades until the next revival. Yet serious investigators have 
Steadily carried on with their experiments in spite of being 
Tegarded as cranks outside the realms of true science. 
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One of these episodes was the descent of Mesmer upon Paris 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, with his theories of 
animal magnetism. Clothed in impressive garb, he used 
metallic appliances to produce strange performances in his 
subjects, and actually succeeded in removing some symptoms. 
It is highly probable, however, that he often produced them 
before their removal. At first he was taken seriously and an 
official enquiry confirmed his claims. Later on, a further enquiry 
condemned him as an impostor (chiefly because magnetism 
could be excluded as a physical cause of his results) and he 
fled from the city, leaving behind, however, the word mesmerism 
to perpetuate his memory to this day. 

The modern view of Mesmer is that he was not a conscious 
impostor, , that he believed in his theories and actually produced 
phenomena of psychological inpor tance ahisi, if properly 
investigated, would have advanced our k owledge. After his 
departure a few disciples carried on experiments in out-of-the- 
Way places, and it is likely that there is a continuity of practic? 
or tradition from his day to the present. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there came’ 
revival in this country. Elliotson, a surgeon attached to one 
the teaching hospitals in London, used hypnotism to produ 
insensibility in patients during operations, but met with suc! 
opposition that he was obliged to resign from his hospital post. 
ee however merely opposition to new ideas. 
felling: E TE “enang ed with clairvoyance, forumi | 
AGA EAT and other manifestations of the occult 

idea of “animal ae ae of popularity; it still carried the old Í 
Edinburgh eE che and on this basis, Gregory, 3? 
fantastic accounts of th SADIS book containing 
to repel anyone with ike E of seances which were enoug: 
too, that at this period ee Eae ean i happens i 
nitrous oxide gas for the th use of „chloroform, ether, aD 
accepted; hence, in any us o nuon of anæsthesia was becoming | 
would have been pete, a © use of hypnotism for anæsthes o 
of the new methods. It is od because of the ease and certainty 
performed his first aa that after Robert Liston ha 
sity College Hospital i on under ether anæsthesia at Univer 

pital in 1846, he turned to the assemble í 
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One of these episodes was the descent of Mesmer upon P ke 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, with his theories A 
animal magnetism. Clothed in impressive garb, he, ee 
Metallic appliances to produce strange performances in a 
subjects, and actually succeeded in removing some ee 
It is highly probable, however, that he often produced Fis. 
before their removal. At first he was taken seriously an i 
official enquiry confirmed his claims. Later on, a further ena 
condemned him as an impostor (chiefly because mappe ia 
could be excluded as a physical cause of his results) an a 
fled from the city, leaving behind, however, the word mesmer 
to perpetuate his memory to this day. ; 

"The modern view of Meme is <a he was not a cosa 
impostor, that he believed in his theories and actually pr odus 7 
phenomena of psychological importance which, if prope 
investigated, would have advanced our knowledge. anena 3 

eparture a few disciples carried on experiments in out-ot- Be 
way places, and it is likely that there is a continuity of prag 
or tradition from his day to the present. a 

About the middle of the nineteenth century there pee 
revival in this country. Elliotson, a surgeon attached to oa ee 
the teaching hospitals in London, used hypnotism to pro val 
insensibility in patients during operations, but met with Be, 
Opposition that he was obliged to resign from his hospital Lees, 

is was not, however, merely opposition to new i “ie 
Hypnotism had become entangled with clairvoyance, fortu It 
telling, odylic force, and other manifestations of the as 

€n enjoying a wide range of popularity; it still carried the 0 s 
idea of “animal magnetism,” and on this basis, Gregory, 4 
Edinburgh Professor of chemistry, wrote a book contain 
fantastic accounts of the results of seances which were cwi 
to repel anyone with the least critical judgement. It happened, 
too, that at this period the use of chloroform, ether, ‘an 
nitrous oxide gas for the production of anzesthesia was pecora 
accepted; hence, in any case, the use of hypnotism for anzsthest 
would have been superseded because of the ease and corte 
of the new methods. It is recorded that after Robert Liston ha 
performed his first operation under ether anzsthesia at Univ 
sity College Hospital in 1846, he turned to the assemble 
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company and exclaimed, “This Yankee dodge beats mesmerism 
hollow.” 

The most extraordinary episode of all, however, is often 
overlooked. When a student I heard of Charcot, a French 
neurologist, as an eminent teacher at the Salpêtrière hospital in 
Paris and the discoverer, or describer, of a diseased condition 
of bone known as “‘Charcot’s joint.” There was an occasional 
reference to his work on hypnotism and hysteria, but only on 
going back to his own writings and other literature of the period 
is the full story to be understood. 

He described a set of symptoms to which he gave the name 
of grande hysterie; these followed a stereotyped yet dramatic 
course, with convulsions of characteristic pattern that could be 
induced by appropriate stimuli. He also studied hypnotism in 
association with hysteria and believed that commands given to 
a hypnotized patient would be inevitably carried out. For 
example, a young woman under hypnosis, when given a pistol, 
told it was loaded, and ordered to shoot someone, would carry 
out the command. Public demonstrations of these happenings 
Were given and legislation was demanded to protect the public 
from the terrible dangers manifest in this newly discovered 
force. One incident, however, threw a light upon these dangers, 
when a subject who had carried out dreadful deeds under 
hypnosis was hypnotized again by students, after the master 
had departed, and commanded to undress, but came out of the 
hypnotic state instead of obeying. She was willing to shoot or 
stab. That was only play-acting; the audience knew it was, the 
Operator knew it was, and there is no reason why the subject 
should not know as well. However deep the hypnosis, she 
trusted the operator not to put a live cartridge in the pistol; 
but to undress in front of a crowd of students was no play-acting 
to this modest young woman, in whom conventional prohibi- 
tions were too strong for the command to work. 

Charcot had a strange belief in the therapeutic use of metals, 
by the application of which various symptoms could be removed 
or altered. This was curiously reminiscent of Mesmer, and in 
1882 the Lancet had a series of articles from a Paris corres- 
Pondent roundly condemning much of this work as a repetition 
of the methods and results of the animal magnetists of a century 
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earlier. A pretty speculation appeared years later when evidence 
was adduced that Charcot’s first patient to present the feat 
of grande hysterie had been under the care, or the tuition, = 
one of the heirs of the Mesmer tradition, who had cule 
in her the same sort of symptoms that Mesmer himself i 
produced. This woman found her way to the Salpétri¢re, whe d 
her symptoms were taken at their face value by Charcot ana 
regarded as examples of a real disease. This disease he o, 
reproduced in other subjects and so built up his grande rys 
—which, by the way, has never been seen since those a : 
Axel Munthe, in The Story of San Michele, tells of a coun a 
girl whom he tried to rescue from the Salpêtrière after Saa 
had been converted into a full-blown performer in Charcot 
repertoire. Axel Munthe could tell a good story, but his accou 
accords with what actually happened there. = 
Bernheim of Nancy now entered into controversy W! 3 
Charcot and finally it became manifest that the symp aa é 
described, like the hypnotic manifestations with which re 
were so closely related, were suggested to his patients and t 2 
accepted by Charcot himself as genuine. Charcot must he 
given up many of these beliefs by the time Freud attended hi 
clinic in 1894. eh 
An interesting relic of his teaching survived in Englis 
medicine till recent years, and shows the connexion betwee? 
hysteria and hypnotism. A patient with a hysterical paralysis 
of a limb, when examined by Charcot, would be found to be 50 
anzsthetic on the paralysed limb that needles vould be thrust 
through folds of the skin without causing any sensation of pain- 
A strange thing was that, until it was discovered in the indi- 
vidual by Charcot, the patient was unaware of the anesthesia 


This teaching was current in my student days, and I recall 4 
physician who, after demonstrati i 


there, she didn’t know it was there.” 
was not explained, but I accepted the phenomenon as an integra! 
part of the disorder till, in the 1914-1918 War, I was confronted 
by many such cases and astonished myself by discovering that 
the anzsthesia did not exist unless [ suggested it. A man, 
pricked on the paralysed limb and asked, “Can you feel that?” 


Why it should be there 
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might flinch the first time, but would answer “No” and not 
pen again. My question implied that I expected him not to 
eel—or why should I ask? So he accepted my suggestion and 
ecame anzsthetic. A little experimenting showed me that I 
could determine the degree of anesthesia and by suitable 
Suggestions produce a loss of sensation to quite severe knocks 
on the shin bone, the man, with eyes closed, declaring he did 
not know I was touching him at all though the blow might 
shake the limb. On the other hand, if I varied my suggestion 
as I pricked him, and asked “What does that feel like?” the 
man would give any answer except “I don’t feel it.” Later on 
I discovered that I was not so original as I thought, for Babinski 
had forestalled me by several years.1 The accounts of witchcraft 
show that loss of skin sensation was one of the signs sought by 
witch-hunters; here we see one of several links between 
ysteria, hypnotism and witchcraft. 

After Charcot’s time the serious study of hypnotism was 
left to a few isolated workers, but it still had a popular appeal, 
and ‘stage shows of hypnotism were common; I have a recollec- 
tion of one about 1889, in which volunteers from the audience 
did many funny things like getting drunk on water and singing 
Songs they wouldn’t have sung when sober; also half a dozen 
were skilfully grouped in statuesque poses that they maintained 
for several minutes—so immobile were they that I suspect 
they were trained subjects planted among the audience. The 
Study ‘of the subject had little contact with medicine, though a 

- few medical then found it of use in removing symptoms that 
they recognized as psychological. The war, however, brought 
a partial revival when many thousands of soldiers suffered from 
Psychoneuroses—shell-shock and the like. Even then little was 
done by. direct removal of symptoms under hypnosis. As I 
showed in the previous chapter, most of these patients had 
suppressed the memary of important emotional incidents, 
generally of a terrifying kind, and some psychotherapists found 

1 We have an exaggerated idea as to the pain caused by a fairly sharp 
needle or pin. I have known schoolboys to amuse their friends by thrusting 
a pin up to the head, in the fleshy part of the thigh, and on one occasion 


when I received a cuton the leg I stitched it up myself without feeling heroic. 
Yet the application of a painfully strong electric brush will overcome most 


hysterical anzsthesias. 
p* 
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zive 
that the induction of a hypnotic state enabled them oe 
these memories. It was at this time that I came 1n ag ake-up 
the subject and it is perhaps due to something in my Indeed, 
that I could make little headway with direct Hypnos 50. dis- 
the only results I obtained were with men who we d'quickly 
traught that sleep had become peu ‘They responde 
to hypnotic methods of inducing sleep. _ and 
Yet the simple method of revival described on. pages 736 
83 sometimes brought about conditions almost ice A 
hypnosis, though called by another name yas ‘of his 
man, though responsive to my voice, became oblivio if again 
surroundings and lived through his war experience as simple 
on the battlefield. Sometimes when I roused him by fi ulty in 
command such as, “Sit up now,” he might show di ieee e 
opening his eyes and appear bewildered at finding wledge 
was. He might at once or a few days later deny all a was 
of what he had told me, thou gh later on suitable teen ae 
developed which could safeguard against this waste ©: Se 
and keep the revived memory in the normal consciou mat 
he man’s state was a dissociation of consciousness there 
though it is still convenient to call such a state hypnoidal, At 
is little difference between it and hypnosis. If one had care aa 
play tricks with the patient the stock manifestations of. hyp? 
ism could easily have been produced. ists 
The situation after the war was that among psychotherap!S 
—who were still to some extent outside the pale of medic 
orthodoxy—the methods of revival of memories aid the detaile 1 
procedure of psychoanalysis had destroyed the individua 
doctor’s reliance upon the healing power of hypnosis as such, 
and left it as a mere adjunct to revival.1 Some readers, however, 
may remember the vogue enjoyed for a while after the war bY 
M. Coué, with his Suggestion of “Every day and in every Way 
I get better and better.” He also used the old technique 0 
suggesting that a subject could not undo his clasped hands, and 


elmed the work of the pioneers 
of revival by purely psychological technique. an 


1 
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Some fell for that. His temporary success in public esteem was, 
I think, due to his being taken up by the opponents of psycho- 
analysis, for he was a nice old gentleman who said nothing 
about sex. 

The results of hypnotic treatment have always been known 
E haphazard and evanescent, and now psychological know- 
ledge tells us why that is so. To remove symptoms by hypnotism 
ue like.chopping off the leaves of the dandelions on the lawn. 
Yet one must admit that sometimes the removal of the symptom 
may break a vicious circle and enable the patient to carry on 
happily. I once talked with a medical man who had been cured 
of a stammer by hypnotic treatment, and the operator had 
shrewdly advised him never to read anything about psychology, 
but to rest content with his cure. That operator was the most 
efficient hypnotist in London; he also knew that a knowledge 
of the psychological processes underlying a stammer might 
destroy the patient’s belief that he was cured. 

, Because of our increasing knowledge of causes of nervous 
disorder it is unlikely there will in the future be much scope for 
the curative use of hypnotism, though there is little or no 
pposition to its use by any who may like to try it. To the 
Public, however, it still has the appeal of the mysterious, and 

t appeal itself is powerful in making easy the induction of a 
hypnotic state in the individual. 


e SUGGESTIBILITY 


_ This history of hypnotism shows how it is closely linked 
With the manifestations of hysteria. The latter is, by our defini- 
tion, a dissociation, with the dissociated stream of memories, 
emotions, and aims, existing alongside the main stream and 
Sometimes taking its place, as in somnambulisms and fugues. 

The hypnotic state is likewise usefully studied as a dis- 
Sociation, the ordinary stream of consciousness being in abey- 
ance. The hypnotic stream is accessible to the hypnotist, receives 
his commands, accepts some of his statements unquestioningly, 
and is still in existence after the main stream of consciousness 


returns. 
Because the hypnotic stream is accessible to the hypnotist 
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aa owers 
(a situation described as being en rapport) and critical Pa 
are suspended, the hypnotic state is one of great ee that state 
That is easy to understand, but that the induction o © 
should depend upon suggestion is another ee notic eyes 
Such assumptions as magnetic power, the a to the 
and other mysterious forces, have now given as d into 4 
“power of suggestion.” That in turn has Been ; A tation, 
primary force, a kind of fairy petrol to be tapped by PE 
and we must try to form an idea as to what w 
it. ” unica- 
McDougall defined suggestion as “a process of cone com- 
tion resulting in the acceptance with conviction © ds for ite 
municated proposition in the absence of logical ges gestion 
acceptance.”? At first sight this seems to separate off s ss orld, 
as an accidental intrusion into a logical world. The loge An 
however, is a small one. Most of our religious, poli re scen 
social beliefs, as soon as we examine them honestly, J thoug 
to have arisen by any other process than logical reason they are 
it pleases us all to produce logical reasons for them i ds are 
challenged. The belief comes first, before logical groun 
Perceived, even if they can be found afterwards. ble for 
Trotter, who postulated a herd instinct as accountal vate 
many elements in human behaviour, wrote, “Man 1s anics 
therefore, suggestible by fits and starts, not merely in Pare 
and mobs, under hypnosis, and so forth, but always, everyW 
and under any circumstances.” EF his 
As the member of a herd, man tends to think‘and feel as d 
fellows do; the fact that some idea is universally held is, indee 2 
Occasionally put forth as evidence of its truth, but more ofte 


. : t 
acceptance of the idea takes place without awareness of tha 
reason. 


Here we have one 
gestion at the start of 


ty to do so, Let a personal 


and the probability is that, 
* Social Psychology, P- 97. 
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E orig him as just an ordinary fellow, we should smile at him 
: eo our hands. But let it be done in the raised expect- 
ics a public demonstration, by someone who has been 
belies as a successful hypnotist, and some of us, already 
Ricca = what we think everyone knows, will fall for the 
aa ee Das its parallel in a condition that has been described 
3 ee i e natives of Malaya, called latah, in which the victim 
RE pelled to imitate actions carried out by anyone who stands 
r! fee of him, A well-known illustration is of a man who had 
ct hes his arms when someone took up a lump of wood and 
i Sa ed that was a baby, tossing it about and finally throwing 
warty af all these actions being imitated by the victim. This 
es Si ar story may not be true, but the condition certainly 
i isted in a repeated and typical form and could only do so 
kn ng as people believed in its existence. Judging by what we 
ow of hysterical suggestibility, one might expect it to be a 
Hite aa grafted upon an already existing psychoneurosis, for 
it is a more serious matter than the easy acceptance of one’s 
Inability to unclasp the hands. 
Ah The counterpart of the belief on the side of the subject is 
e belief in his own power, or technique, on the part of the 
Operator, I have had long talks with one man of a humble walk 
H life who had discovered that he possessed “‘the influence.” 
€ believed in it and, according to his own account, had dis- 
Concerted the local practitioners by relieving people.of symp- 
toms they had failed to touch. Whether that were true or not, 
he certainly was full of confidence in his own ability to hypno- 
tize and I saw no reason to doubt his success. Indeed, as I 
listened to him I realized that my own partial failure to hypno- 
tize war-time patients probably arose from the fact that I had 
approached the subject with a willingness to try but an uncom- 
fortable feeling that Iewas imposing upon the intelligence of 
my patient. I could go through all the usual formulz, but a 


full emotional belief in their efficacy was lacking and my lack 
of self-assurance was probably sensed by the subject. On the 
other hand, to co-operate with an intelligent man in reviving 
his lost memories appealed to me as a straightforward and 


logical procedure, and I did not realize that I then possessed an 
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TN attempts 
assurance and self-confidence that were lacking in my 
at hypnosis, 


; in the 
e subject that hypnosis is possible an Sap 
world as it is, the man who declares he cannot be ee on the 
may nevertheless have that belief—and an equal beli 
Part of the operator: 


‘ o let them close 
feeling Sleepy till at last the sı 


o 
and then give E 
ubject really fell asleep. pes rtable 
aids except a a There is 
upon verbal suggestion. his own 
hypnotist Probably has hi ciples 
em, however, to be alternative pun ome 
they may have s but 
i May not come at the first attemp sleep 
Sful case th Subject sooner or later falls into a cn as 
ae Start only diff m ordinary sleep inasmuc n 
© remains en rabport with the Operator, hears his voice, a 
pays attention to him whilst continuing to sleep. 
OW, it is Possible ti 


le 
© hypnotize dulous peop 
and those ignorant of mat ers peyeho only trained psycholo- 
gist has, in a personal communication, described how she was 
the subject in an Experimenta] investigation and how, recogniz- 
O carry out an action as being the result of 3 

nder hypnosis, she found herself so un 
comfortable when resisting it that for her peace of mind she 

h; 


a 
that she was, of course, 
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at parle in the lives of all of us is there to this falling 
care puna er the influence of a voice? The answer is easy. The 
the e is the soothing or commanding voice of the parent, and 
LF ssa hypnotist is perhaps he who can recognize who 
eact more easily to one or the other. 
om psychoanalysis there occurs the phenomenon of trans- 
feast a situation in which an emotion felt in the past, usually 
di ds a parent, is revived in the analytical procedure and is 
irected upon the analyst, who then becomes the temporary 
rata es of trust and affection or of the reverse, hostility. 
he bringing into the present of a past emotion lying in the 
unconscious enables it to be worked through and, if need be, 
deprived of its harmful influence upon, the adult patient. 
We saw in a previous chapter that in all of us there lie the 
uae of infancy, sunk into the unconscious and yet active in 
eir emotional influence. So in all of us there is the possibility 
of being hypnotized, of being put to sleep by the voice of some- 
one who takes the place of the all-powerful parent, whether 
loved or feared, and receives, by à process of transference, the 
obedience due from the infant. This is the psychoanalytical 
theory of hypnotism. I do not know of any record of its being 
proved by the deep analysis of a subject who has been hypno- 
tized in the past and has found out, in the course of analysis, 
the unconscious factors that influenced the hypnosis; but it 


should be possible to do this. 
be little difference 


When this sleep is induced there may i c 
d if left to himself the subject will 
] slumber. But ordinary 


experience emotion; the suspension 0 
ness during sleep is followed by the 

dissociated stream. In, hypn ociated stream 1s 1n 
contact with the hypnotist, 

building up the “hypnotic personality” that has formed the 
basis of so much experimenta 
second personality is built up the resemblance to sleep ci": 
ishes till at last there is a fully conscious personality differing 
only artificially, I think, from the main personality. The new 
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: when 
personality is en rapport with the hypnotist ania Sa odes 
the main personality is restored, will carry pads hat o 
within the limits of the experiment. If the subject ah sander 
hours after coming out of the hypnotic state he w il FREE. i 
chair he may do so, but, as in the case of Charco ee woul 
a few pages before, he is not likely to do eed mien 
seriously violate his fundamental principles of be 


AMNESIA AFTER HYPNOSIS 


amnesia for war 
but forget them 
fugue may wand 
self, when he m: 


; z wake 
reader may understand this phenomenon if he has ever 


is as much 
described 


that the loss of memo: 


Â . ich 
off stream of consciousness in whi 
the memory is contained. 


Hypnotism thus falls in 
issociation of conscio 
as something possessed of 


o 7 ions 
to place among other mantles i A 
usness and should not be regar! ae 
mysterious or inexplicable qualiti 


of 


CHAPTER V 


s 


THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF SEX 


SEx INSTRUCTION 


IF we accept the hypothesis that the foundations of a psycho- 
neurosis are laid in the first few years of life, the question 
naturally arises whether any general principles of causation 
can be enunciated. The problem is not so closely related to 
ordinary education as might be supposed; it more closely con- 
cerns the emotional relationships within the family. Until 
recent years almost the only guidance was derived from the 
analysis of adults, but a technique of child analysis has now 
been developed which confirms and enlarges the experience 
already gained. The fact that the most common repressions 
concern sex lead us at once to the consideration of our attitude 
towards the young in regard to the subject, for it 1s against 
them that the sex taboo! is most strongly enforced. To prevent 
them from acquiring any knowledge of sex or reproduction 1s 
still the unspecified aim of many parents and educationalists, 
and there are those who would maintain the taboo indefinitely. 
Some would perpetuate savage custom and have a ceremonia. 
removal of the taboo at a certain age, using, 2 textbooks of 


ritual, such pyblications as “What a Boy of Twelve hou 
1 Taboo is a mesian word, first recorded by Captain Cook, who foun 
that there a prohibitions to which this name was given. For 
example, if a hi re taboo, then no one must approac 3 
unknown, or Hilos a: ed, penalty. The taboo, though to all appear 
nces irrational, was unquestioned. " 2 
_ Taboo in primitive peoples has studied by anthro 
Gists who have, however, rarely dared to study our own taboos pE 
all of us, themselves subject to them. most varie n ne 
dead man’s name may be taboo, and then any reference to him men x ed 
some circumlocution; or a man’s mother-in-law is taboo to bira ad 
ady sees him approaching she must hide from him. Among the Tan zane 
slanders Malinowski found a notable absence of taboos except that a © 
must know nothing about his sister’s love affairs, r 
Existence; but he noted that the equivalent of our smutty jest 
Of the violation of that taboo by some sly referen 
own taboos are, curiously enough, strongest and mos 
regard to words, 


t unquestionable in 
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Know.” Others discuss the advisability of having the ieee 
tion given by schoolteachers through the medium of an 
All these suggestions imply some difficulty that is seve oe y 
defined, and when we seek for definition we can ng uid 
difficulty intrinsic to the subject. If we ask what results va 5 
follow the complete lifting of the taboo we may meet TA 
cloud of rationalizations, extempore defences, that is, ai be 
guard our prejudices; vague suggestions of disaster Wi of 
made, and we shall find that some people anticipate an orgy 2 
juvenile immorality unless ignorance is maintained. But som a 
times it will be admitted that the parent feels unable, throne 
inner inhibitions, to answer honestly and simply the mev it 
questions of the child. The difficulty really lies in the aa 

attitude, and for that reason I am strongly opposed to apy 
attempt to throw the onus of instruction upon teachers. I à 
case known to me, a young woman of twenty-four, victim h d 
washing mania that made life unbearable for her family, ha 

been trained as a teacher and received lectures upon some 
called “physiology.” She was completely inhibited upon t 7 
subject of sex and unable to refer to it except by the vagues 

circumlocutions, but admitted that these lectures dealt with it. 
t I prevailed upon her to bring 
ectures, where I found drawings repre- 
an tubes and ovaries, fairly correct i 

erbal taboos being involved, followed by 
organs visible externally,” and “impreg 

contact.” This parody “of instruction, 


to women, had dealt wi 


Even among people w 
Instruction there is a stro 
teady to adopt a circuito 


ho take active steps to advocate a 
ng taboo still operative, and they 2 i 
us route by way of teaching botany 
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letting the child keep rabbits, as if that sort of knowledge 
mattered, I once heard a lady declare, in a speech advocating 
sex instruction of the young, “In teaching children about these 
things we should not say sex but gender; sex is a nassty word.” 
Incidentally I might note that a textbook of physiology “for 
the use ôf schools,” published not twenty years ago, made no 
reference to the reproductive organs and only very guardedly 
hints at the excretory functions. Whoever is responsible for 
such a production ought to be called upon to explain what he 
imagines to be taking place in the mind of the child who recog- 
nizes that these subjects are too dreadful or disgusting to be 
referred to by adults. í Pe 
The problem does not exist on the part of the child until it 
has been manufactured by adult influence. When, however, 
the taboo has been recognized by the child and made a part of 
his mental equipment, the barrier thus created is strengthened 
till any attempt on the side of the adult to penetrate 1t 1s baffled. 
efore a parent sets out to impart to his child “what a boy of 
twelve should know,” let him first try to find out what that boy 
of twelve already knows. He will find it impossible. I recall 
one lad of fourteen who was doing badly at a large boarding 
school and in whom I suspected that the usual adolescent 
troubles were at work. Seated by a fireside where a cat was 
purring, I asked him, “Interested in cats?” “Yes,” he answered. 
Then I asked where kittens came from. “They come from inside 
the mother cat.” “And where do babies come from?” “Oh, 
they come from heaven.” This defence was impregnable. at 
One interview, and one can only pity a boy upon whom such 
obstinate lying had been forced by our prejudices. p 
In another case, the mother of a lad of eighteen who aen 
rom symptoms that had made school life almost impossible 
told me that she had imparted some information about bir 
to him when he was aged twelve, but “he didn’t seem the let 
it interested.” He had been a pupil on a farm for six pe s 
and assured me that all he knew about cattle breeding TN 
the bull and the cows were put in a field together grdcatter'a — 
While the cows had calves. His symptoms demand 
treatment and when the barrier was broken dow: 
Cut a stream of conscious sexual phantasies that 
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almost from infancy. There had existed the usual struggle 
against them, and the parents’ belief in the boy’s “innocence 
had allowed them to expose him to stimuli which caused him 
great distress; he had, for example, been allowed, when on a 
holiday, to share a bed with a nurse who had already becom 
the object of his phantasy, and the description of thè ment 
state thus produced in him was pitiful. a 
The parental attitude in some cases is quite characteristic. 


ther patient who had starved herself to @ 
at her daughter never, she was sure, 
uch matters as the mystery of birth; 
ught to give instruction to her fourteen- 
aie ren met with the protest, “Oh, I dong 
vant to hear about such things.” From that and other indica 
tions the Conclusion was almost certain that the starvation in 


Pain Point of pure fashion, 3 
E e qutstion 1S Not that of giving or not giving information. 
adult canny child asks many questions that the ordinary 
u cannot answer, or full answers may be so far beyond the 
comprehension of the child that they must be withheld; but 
ut birth or sex are aske 


i 


Jl 


. 


ressi À y YI 
_ Pression with all its disastrous res 
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ie Be, and dread. The reaction of the child varies accord- 
TEAR e strength of the infantile complexes that seem to be 
a He Hi in endless combinations. The foundation may be 
ee ear reactions or morbid anxiety, for resentment towards 
eon ny as F permanent character trait, for obsessional specu- 
Sink ss ough this I have never verified, for scientific 
he ote = inclined to think that the child comes off best 
uke a situation on the conscious level, setting out to 
alias, is own discoveries from playmates, and celebrating 
ihe 3 cheerful indulgence in schoolboy obscenity. I have, on 
ane other hand, known a reasonably informed girl to check 
‘ieee speculation and impart decent instruction to her 
ey Hie in the dormitory of a boarding school, though perhaps 
dis C risk of her own reputation if the matter had been * 
covered, 
Prophylaxis as applied in this direction plainly involves the 


Pente of emotional inhibitions on the part of the parent. If 
at state of affairs exists there is no problem, neither is there 
the matter of instruc- 


ih need to pay special attention at all to 

ie except so far as it becomes necessary to warn the child of 

iis presence of the taboo. With confidence once established 
e child may be frankly told that there are people who regard 


it as wrong that he should know of such matters and that he 
Must mould his behaviour accordingly. The amount of cons- 
Cious hypocrisy involved in this attitude is harmless in com- 
ee with the results of the traditional method, which 
orced not only hypocrisy and lying, but pathological sup- 
ults. If the child knows he is 


f ; Š 
“hy to ask questions and have them answered unemotionally 
e can afford to neglect his state of knowledge and need take 

instruction.” If 


os steps whatever in the direction of “sex instruc 
a make him feel that the subject is invested with some 
ysterious and dreadfub quality, all efforts at instruction will 
e Worse than useless. 

Akin to this problem i 


BS find an even greater displa 
rt of the adult. If we were frank we should discover that 


S etni is so common as to fall into place as a stage in 
evelopment. Although there is a mass of deeply entrenched 


s that of masturbation, and here 
y of emotional reaction On the 
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superstition, dating from the time of Tissot in the eighteenth 
century, which ascribes innumerable maladies to this habit, 
yet there is no evidence of any physical ill-effects caused by it. 
It was once the custom to talk of dementia præcox as “mastur- 
batory insanity,” because open and shameless masturbation 
is sometimes an early symptom, but the widespread belief that 
the latter causes mental disease is without foundation. Mental 
distress of the acutest kind it certainly does cause, partly on 
account of its becoming linked up with the sex taboo or associa- 
ted with deeper complexes, but chiefly, because the false 
teaching as to direful results—teaching carried on alike by 
well-meaning mentors and unscrupulous quacks—is accepted 
and made a source of conscious fears. Towards the end of the 


ator. He is watched, questione 
to repetitions of his sin, perhaps 


analysis, described his early 
into adult life and interfe: 


enjoyed myself with myself and by myself.” His difficulty ws 
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not the masturbation but the more deeply-rooted inability to 
feel affection for anyone; when ete ay a pire the 
child would deliberately retire to masturbate, and found in the 
act a substitute for the affection he could at that time have 
received and returned. 

In another case a girl of twelve was brought to me because 
she was unable to learn. There was no lack of intelligence and 
after I gained her confidence she volunteered that her trouble 
Was masturbation. But, to my surprise, she went on to say that 
it was not the masturbation itself—“‘I only do it when I am 
nervy,” were the poor child’s own words—but the constant 
watching of her mother, who never allowed her to be alone for 
a moment if she could prevent it, and even stood outside the 
water closet whilst the girl was within. I was roundly abused ` 
when I urged the mother to ignore the masturbation and give 
up her watchfulness, and had no opportunity of following the 


Progress of the case. 


Cuances Now TAKING PLACE 


When ladies’ legs were unmentionable and invisible, any 
allusion to them conveyed a dash of spiciness inconceivable to 
our youths and maidens, who view knees, like noses, with 
equanimity. The younger generation seem to have taken things 
in hand for themselves, and there is a freedom of social relations 


between the sexes that has become accepted by those whose 
Victorian tradifions might still be expected to take offence. 
loth to recall the days when 


The middle-aged even seem l 
Seaside authorities posted up regulations telling where women 
defined as “from neck to 


Were allowed to bathe, in garments Cent n 
knee,” whilst their male friends and relatives were permitted to 


bathe only at a most respectful distance in garments which 
Were publicly defined as, “avoiding exposure of the person. 


hese taboo-ridden prudes were horribly indecent. Y 
akedness, nudist 


In spite of the remaining taboo upon n: € 
camps exist where, I am credibly informed, children and 
adolescents accept the situation without embarrassment and 
even discuss quite freely how far it is necessary for them to 
Conceal their participation when they return to ordinary life. 
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Some RESULTS OF THE Sex TABOO 


Few people now react violently towards the idea that the 


psychoneuroses have most often a basis somewhere in the 


emotional side of sex life, though equally few would agree with 
Ernest Jones when he said they were “only a part of the price 
that society pays for its hypocrisy and its moral and intellectual 
obliquity.” How does this come about? To begin with, the 
child is brought up to set the emotional, irrational and authori- 
tative above the understandable and logical. This is far from 
the conscious acceptance of custom, convention or moral 
Principles, though unfortunately the taboo is often regarded as 
identical with morality. If a child by chance uses a forbidden 
word it is necessary, for his own happiness, that he should learn 
it is one of the things that aren’t done. I know from my own 
experience that this lesson can be easily given and accepted 
without emotion. If the child asks why the word is prohibited 
—and a well-brought-up child should ask—he or she can be 


the word, but even now it 
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sex taboo there results the conception of a mysterious and 
dreadful world, to which the child is attracted by natural 
curiosity. The tough-minded boy gets over the difficulty by a 
- course of schoolboy smutty talk; the tender-minded and over- 
scrupulous cannot do that. If the adult psychoneurotic is asked, 
“How dfd you get on when your schoolfellows talked smut?” 
he may reply, “I never could join them in it,” or, “I always 
felt the odd man out.”” What is of still worse omen, he may 
deny that they ever did talk it, which signifies either an amnesia, 
or that he was treated by them as a prude and an outsider, not 
to be admitted to the secrets of the initiated. Such replies are 
a commonplace from those who reach the consulting-room of 
the specialist. drags 
Girls behave differently, and either remain 1n ignorance or 
discuss the subject seriously. The following episode is instruc- 


tive: 


“The head-mistress of a girls’ school came for my advice 
after 'her discovery of a secret society in the school, properly 
organized with officers and a minute-book and devoted to the 
study of the forbidden subject. She produced an Goth on 
Pregnancy and parturition which she admitted to be beieg han 
anything the writer did in school, though some of the phrase- 


l $ i t the girl had to use such 
ology shocked her. I pointed out that the gi at a! 


words as were available to convey the sens 

seeking after the obscene, and advised her to call a meeting © 
the society and*tell them that if they wanted to know any more 
she would oblige. After saying she would have to Be e 
Parents’ consent she decided to try the experiment. er 
days later she rang me up to say the meeting had Bka P ae 
With no more embarrassment than a tea party and the aaa 
seemed quite happy about it. Then later on came a pain 
Sequel. The parents of the writer of the essay had A 
Birl a beating, and what could she do about it? I advise 

the parents, the two of them, should bring the girl to a 
Which they did. The parents were the ones needing pane t, 
and the father, who had done the beating, assured me tha ; 
he didn’t do something about it his daughter ‘might henna 
Prostitute,’ I think I was able to be polite whilst I to 
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him, truthfully, of the disasters that might follow from his 
action.” 


Returning to the fate of the tender-minded of either be i 
we find that the simplest and most straightforward ill eir 
the production’ of anxiety symptoms. Whatever grios 
knowledge, phantasy or desire has ever existed is repressed A a 
passes out of conscious control; but the fear associated ua c 
is also out of control, and rises into consciousness, theug! aa 
cause is unknown. Fear cannot exist without an object, so it i 
projected on something external and appears as pathologic: 
anxiety. F 

Guilt is, of course, associated with the struggle to SUPPE 
and itself rises into consciousness and plays a great part 1 
nervous symptoms and inhibitions. aa 

It must be recognized that the taboo, usually regarde a 
keeping the child or adolescent from an interest in sex, par 1l 
doxically acts in precisely the opposite direction, even when a 
conscious interest seems to be banished. P f 

Here is an example in which the continued suppression © 
sexual references stimulated the recognition of them: 


“A lady in the early thirties complained of recurrent 


inexplicable ‘panics,’ She had been brought up in the olds 
fashioned way and shunned any reference to things sexuat. 
The memories of a few isolated incidents had been supp 

and when these were brought into consciousness and ec 
discussed her inhibitions were lessened as far as the analytica 
procedure was concerned. Some early panics were nee 
brought into the Scope of the analysis and proved to be linke 

up with these memories, a chance incident in each case having 


stirred up the emotion associated with one or other of them- 
This reaction had th, 


capable of a sexual 
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to recognize these tricks of her unconscious and detect the 
sexual meaning it attached to non-sexual subjects, and finally, 
when sex had lost its abnormal emphasis, the double entendre 
ceased to obtrude itself.” 


In an’earlier chapter the connexion between the germinal 
Sex instinct of the infant and its emotional relations to the parents 
was touched upon. It is this part of psychoanalytical findings 
that is most difficult of acceptance, and it is still regarded as a 
Matter of deduction rather than observation. By the kindness 
of a colleague I am able to give an unusual example of such 
findings, for it was produced in the course of a self-analysis 
such as very few people are capable of. The patient had made a 
start with analysis but circumstances cut it short and she de- 
cided to carry on by writing out her own associations rather, 
but not entirely, in the manner of automatic writing, with an 
Occasional visit to her analyst. Her complaint had been of an 
entire absence of feeling, or of emotional contact with people, 
so that the whole world seemed unreal. It emerged that the 
absence of feeling was primarily an absence of sex feeling; 
indeed, aversion had taken its place and even to be touched by 
another person was repugnant to her. Because of this a tentative 
Jove affair was broken off almost as soon as it had begun. The 
Script here produced, only one chapter in a long story, was 
Preceded by a dream in which, among other items, she felt 
herself to be pleasantly swathed in swansdown: 

e 


“In going back to the time when the swansdown-warmth 
and lightness was a sensation to me, as a baby, I had gone back 
to the time before I had learnt that feeling could be wicked, 

€cause as well as the physical pleasure there was in being 
Wrapped in swansdown I felt that it was happening in my mind 
as well, and there was no, case for an argument as to whether or 
Not I should have that nice feeling in my mind. It was Just 
ae when one’s mind and one’s sensations of pleasure are all 
ne, 

“Then I was aware of Miss and my mother in my life, 
and they arrived like a frost on the scene, and the warmth in 
my mind was frozen up. 
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“Then I saw B— [her would-be lover] come into the 
garden and bring sex with him. 

“I understand my dream better. “in 

“When I was afraid of the farmer’s scorn of the snake fs 
the grass idea, and also my own awareness of the simplicity 3 
the idea, I was aware of myself as the garden, and its eager 
and that B— would not allow it to remain like that. ne 
he came into the garden he brought sex with him. ee 
not been accepted in every corner of the garden yet i 
es 

“Tt becomes acceptable when I see such pictures in my eee 

mind as the swansdown one. It seems that from that I accep 
small part of what it meant to enter the garden. 

“Now, I do not know what Miss 


and my mother really meant, They plainly brought something 
that banished the ac ion i 


Part of life are they? 
“ 


It seems as though they have made me too much afraid to 
dare to allow my sei 


on my mind that is Moving, 
sensation. 


“Feeling-sensation, refers to sex, from earliest babyhood. 
he pleasure of the baby at its mother’s breast is the at 

feeling of well-being in sex feelings. One has ‘only one lot g 
pleasure feelings, They cannot be divided into the charmi 
feelings of the baby, and the hush-hush sensations in sex whi 
was part of the idea about feeling I gathered from Miss ee 

“Sensation became blighted because I found that it emona 
sex, and that there was no limiting or binding of feelings. T oË 
are there, and one must either acknowledge, and accept pete: 
refuse them, as 1 have done, when they only continue to eX! 
and give trouble,” ; 

[Later] “I know that once I had the swansdown feele 
and that it has since disappeared. I have traced most of d ae 
loss to Miss —— and my mother, and I have seen that th 
views were backed up by my father, 


: t 
as I question my own feelings abou 
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“My feeling about Miss —— and my mother is a mixture 
of anger and understanding. But my feeling to my father is 
Just anger, because he understood well enough to prevent my 
loss of feeling, and he did not do it. 

“I feel towards him, as a child feels who has some treasure 
taken away from it—baffled, and enraged. If he had allowed it to, 
that swansdown idea could have continued; as it was, it became 
something horrid. 3 

“I did not want that feeling to be concerned, except in 
passing, with my father. It was only the baby’s feeling then, and 
I did not expect it to continue as that, through my life, but my 
fury with my father’s attitude made that happen. It is too 
small a feeling to encompass all that I am putting into it, and it 
Means frustration. 

“Tt seems to me, that if he had understood and acknowledged 
my sensation feelings, I should have done so myself, passed 
through them there, and they would have grown up with me 
and been a useful receptacle for the feelings that came as I 
grew up. 

“Other feelings did come as I grew up, and they all went to 
that same spot, and meant the same thing. By ignoring those 

eelings, when they had centred on him, he made me feel very 
Wretched, and everything that touched on those feelings, from 
that day to this, has also been wretched. ' 

“I don’t think those sensations, swansdown feelings, are 
the same as the serious sex feelings of the baby to her father. 

ey were an interesting and pleasurable experience that 
Occurred on my way through life, and not an attempt to steal 
Into the grown-ups’ world, they were my feelings, as a baby 
only, but they could not be scorned, because that did them 

arm, 
thi oud is the meaning of touch, just ordinary touch, in all 
is 4 
. “I could not acknowledge touch before, now it means some- 
thing, and it is allied to the swansdown feeling. : 

“Touch is connected with B bringing sex into the 
Barden, and the wretched feelings of the baby. 

Earlier in this work I hated the thought of being touched, 
now it seems in some way symbolic of feeling. It seems to 
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express in physical form, what is in my mind emotionally. 
I hardly realized that skin sensations meant so much. bh 
“The difference in touch now is, that I see it as a pleasurable 
expression of some feeling in my mind. I can see also that ae 
were horrible, miserable feelings in my mind, and that physica 
touch, touched them. Ee 
“There is a connexion, even a link, between the horrid i 
of touch and the pleasurable idea, and that is something th 
seems more real to me. P Isa 
“T dislike the link in many ways, but because it really feels 
part of me, it is reality, and therefore welcome. p A 
“It takes me to the time when I was about thirteen, or 
decided not to feel, or really just before the necessity not to 
feel, came about. 


3 ae seems as though something actually took place in MY 
mind, 

“First, I was untroubled by any disturbances in feeling. i 
fact, the idea that one could think about feeling at all, had tis 
occurred to me. Then something alien and horrible came ne 
my mind, that I wanted to push out of it at once, but I me I 
not do so, so long as I thought about it, and I found that i ‘ 
was aware of feeling that gave power and importance to x 
alien, horrible thing, so I had to pretend there was no sU 
thing as feeling. den 

“The alien thing is rather like a huge, painted, W00 a 
image, like the Red Indians had, they were either Gore a 
Devils that they worshipped or feared. It did hot seem to put 
teal human being for whom one had real, human feelings, rl 
it did demand that one had human feelings for it. It demang be 
a human sacrifice in the form of human feelings to it, the Ww" 
time. It consumed one’s feelings and gave nothing back. 


i t 
“This wooden image stood for something, but I do 7° 
know what.” 


[Later] “This wooden image, ; 
a description of what was happening to my sex emotions- foy 
“In the frustration I felt about my father’s scorning © ious 
infantile sensations, there was nothing of the superstiti of 
feeling that there is in the wooden image, and which is O02! 


its strongest and most disturbing qualities. 


r was 
consuming my feelings» 
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“I suppose the idea in a wooden image is that it represents 
the God of one’s tribe for generations without number, that 
it has the power to impart good or evil, and one is afraid of it 
and placates it, at all times. 

“The idea that anyone could question the right to such 
power of these Gods is almost unthinkable, but it seems as 
though that is what I have been doing, without knowing it, 
and I have found out that the roots are rotten. In fact, I have 
found out that they have roots, and are not quite such Gods. 

“Tt is the power of the grown-up world that the wooden 
Gods represent, and I resent it. I do not resent their experience 
as grown-ups, but the way in which they used it against me.” 

[Later] “It seems to me that I have found out why the 
grown-up world found it necessary to put certain Gods into 
the minds of children, but I have not been able to reduce their 
God-like authority. 

“These Gods were put in charge of sex feelings—so sex 
feelings became inaccessible, and I cannot realize that they are 
ordinary human feelings. 

_ “I do not know whether it is possible to take the Gods to 
Pieces, so that they no longer exist, or whether one realizes 
that sex feelings are human, and dispose of the Gods that way. 

“T think it is necessary to dispose of the Gods first. 

“They came into existence in my mind by reason of the 
taboos Miss put on to nakedness, and interest in a human 
body, my own, as a child, but more particularly—the grown-up 
body. With that interest, there is a sense of well-being, and 
Something like the swansdown sensation feeling. 

“To set up a God to prevent one’s interest in the body, 
Was one thing, but that it should strike fear into the sensation 

: Part of that, was much worse. 

“I felt that for me to think about sex feelings was wicked, 
that is, to think about them with the idea that I have sex feelings. 

ow I question that I feel as though I dare to think of them as 
Mine, even though I do so rather fearfully, and the things that 

question are found by groping in a black pit. 
These things are to be feared, I feel that they belong to 
ay grown-up world. They are both fascinating and horrible, 
that I feel I do not really want them. I feel like a child who 
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has stolen into the grown-up world and who finds things 
fascinating but unmanageable. Pe 
“Has Tie grown-up Pii made sex life appear like p 
to me? I should hate any of those things to really belong to me, 
because I am afraid of them. N nd my 
“The things I found were typical of Miss —— a tee 
mother, and they made everything seem frightening so 
I wanted to run away. ft black 
“T found two treasures in the pit. One was some so blacks 
material, and the other was gold and glittering. The aa 
material—like georgette—might have been the swans dogm fi 
happier world. The gold made it worth while to go in aa 
pit, because I felt that all these treasures really belonged z the” 
But I was more afraid of the gold than anything, althoug 
georgette made me feel miserable but I 
“It seems that I am aware of those two treasures, it.” 
hate the feeling they give me and I try to escape from 


l, 
[Later] “I do not think it is true to say that I cannot e 
but that I do not like what 


the black material and the gold. 


ap . * H rot 
The arrival in my mind of those two things stops ha to 


“The idea 


7 aaa in 
It seems to me that it is the representation of it in my bee, 
that is responsible for that, and the same is true of the se 


2 e- 
.__ the feeling about the black material and the gold is o™ 
thing like the feeling I 


era 3! 

[Later] “The black material and the gold were feeling’ 
discovered. But they give me a horrible feeling. They A 

slimy—the black does, and as though it is dragging me pings 

into the pit all the time, and I hate the slimy feeling of the “nion 
that catch hold of me. The thought of the gold is not a quc®, 


: ngs 
of feeling, I am in complete panic in case the slimy iple 


pull me down into the Pit, where the gold is. But it is p° 
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to ignore the pull of the slimy things, so that the danger of 
falling into the pit is diminished. 

“Tf I really allow myself to feel, I hand myself over to the 

` slimy things in the pit, and from then I am in their power.” 


SEX ABERRATIONS 


When I first picked up a now well-known book on sexual 
psychopathology it dealt with a strange world that to me, a 
medical man, was without relation to the one I was living in. 
As it happened, however, the subject was then beginning to 
be seriously studied, and that strange world has now become 
familiar. Havelock Ellis, whose early writings drew the active 
attention of the police, died in the odour of respectability. 
His works are now available for anyone wishing to study that 
world and there is no need for me to do more than give a very 
general survey of those psychological abnormalities that show 
themselves as sex aberrations. À 

The most distressing are psycho-sexual impotence in men 
and frigidity in women, which underlie much domestic unhappi- 
ness and have the most varied causes. They are generally 
Capable of successful treatment. 

More striking are the sex perversions (the word does not 
Necessarily imply condemnation) which are far more common 
than is generally thought and whose nature is little understood 
even by those who are aware of their frequent occurrence. 
They may be described as a mis-direction of the sex impulse 
Into abnormal channels and occur independently of the volition 
Of the victim, who often would welcome their correction and 
May seek treatment for them if he knows that it is possible. 

Homosexuality is perhaps the most important. Occurring 
in either sex, it has legal importance only in the male. It is 
Sometimes claimed to be congenital but, apart from those rare 
Cases of physical deformity in which the external organs of 
ae Sex are associated with the internal organs of the other, it 

difficult to establish this, though the victims themselves 
piten claim it is the case. Psychoanalysis enables it to, be traced 
ace to infantile reactions such as, roughly speaking, identifica- 

On of the boy with his mother and the adoption of her 
E 
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sexuality. Examples have been recorded of a mother, dis- 
appointed in the sex of a male child, bringing him up as a girl 
and so far succeeding as to make him a homosexual, and this 
confirms the likelihood of the psychoanalytical hypothesis, tor 
What conscious effort can achieve can be achieved by uncon- 
scious influences. It is accepted that boys normally pass through 
a phase of homosexuality before reaching that of attraction to 
the opposite sex, and it is likely that arrest at that stage only 
pis place when earlier influences have already been at 
work, 

__ The attitude of the male homosexual towards his abnorm- 
ality varies enormously. One may be horrified when he discovers 
it in himself, another May accept it but carry on without evel 
seeking satisfaction for the impulse, another may give way to 
it with misgivings, another may seck every opportunity © 
satisfying it, whilst some glory in it and regard themselves 3$ 
Privileged above the herd. Perhaps the most instructive cases, 
as illustrating the complete replacement of the normal impulse 

y the abnormal, are those in which a love affair takes place 


Hha much emotional emphasis as any heterosexual attach- 
ent. 


There are as many kinds of homosexuals as there are hetero- 


sexuals. In the case of the latter we take a man’s sexuality for 
granted before exer cising judgement as to his sexual behaviout 
and it would be well if we could adopt the same attitude before 
Judging the former. To condemn the homosexual, as such, 3 
ignorant prejudice. The following notes are from the case © 
a working man who sought help for his trouble: 


Is working with his father, Traces homosexual feelings 
back to the age of six or eight, but did not recognize theirt 
nature till sixteen. ‘Females are nothing to me.’ Fond of hous¢® 
and furniture, Would like needlework but won’t do it. Express®’ 
the strength of his impulse by saying, ‘I would have been ĉ 
Prostitute if I had been a woman,’ Never mixes with men, bu 
men give him a feeling of protection. ‘I want a man to look after 
me as well as sexually.’ Is drawn towards one man who has 
Similar tastes, but has no knowledge of his sexual attitude. 


islikes to smoke in public. “You could spot me a mile off for 
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a woman smoking.’ He asks for castration in the hope that it 
will remove all sex feelings.” 


orn : As BBs 

This man gives a striking example of isolation; he has never 
made the acquaintance of another homosexual, whereas there 
is a strong tendency for these people to seek each other out 
and form coteries. 
__ Cure is possible by analysis in but few cases. One may 
illustrate its difficulty by imagining a heterosexual in a homo- 
sexual community where his own impulses are condemned and 
punishable. As a matter of convenience he might be willing 
to be made homosexual by the waving of a magic wand, but 
in his heart he would have no desire for the change. So it 
is with the victim of the perversion, and he can rarely give 
that whole-hearted co-operation necessary for successful 
treatment: the psychotherapist has no magic wand. 

Female homosexuality receives little attention except when 
a woman is found to be masquerading as a man, and some- 
times: even entering into a kind of marriage with one of 
her own sex. It is often latent; that is, it is not recognized by 
the subject of it, who honestly regards herself as sexless till 
something calls up the hidden impulse. The same thing . 
happens with the male, and accounts for some of those cases 
in which a man of unblemished reputation suddenly commits 
a serious offence that may surprise him as much as it does his 
friends, 

“a 


SADISM AND MASOCHISM 


These words, coined from the names of men whose per- 


_ Versions have received undeserved attention in literature, have 


cen freely bandied about of late years. The germs of these 
aberrations lie in all of us, and I have more than once had the 
OPportunity of noting the effect that publicity given to their 
Manifestations has in stimulating a tendency towards either, 
Perversion. The victim of a sadistic or masochistic impulse 
Sa turn from that impulse in horror, or may gloat over any 
eference to it, and in either case publicity is an evil. That 
eng so, I propose to avoid any discussion about corporal 
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tee cted 
punishment in schools, except to say that incidents biden. 
with it come up again and again in the history of patien 
sex instinct has followed some abnormal path. 


-FETISHISM 


This curious but widespread aberration chiefly mee 
males and shows endless varieties, It is marked by the eeu 
of the sex impulse towards some inanimate object: et ne 
but not always, connected with the opposite antler 
corsets, hair, handkerchiefs, clothing, plastic raincoats, eee 
artificial limbs, creaking leather, and so on. This list sou 
ludicrous but is genuine. ; 

The fetishism: may be absolute; that is, only thg, feni 
object is necessary for the full satisfaction of the impu a ae 
it may be partial, when the article must be worn by preter 
who becomes the love object. Although the varieties o isa 
are endless yet there is a curious repetition of stock pa aie 
that are not the result of suggestion or initiation ryt ne 
independently in the individual. Here is an example o “that 
a pattern in a man who believed himself to be the only one 
ever experienced such an abnormality: 


: er 
“Aged forty-four, Was always the baby boy. His no 
held him back from school till seven. Not good at hepil 
Was called ‘pussy’ by the other boys. Has suffered from í itua 
ity, and received various treatments for it, inctuding ec 
ealing. Been married eight years. Neither he nor wife Fe r no 
amorous. Says intercourse is throwing strength away ning 
pleasure. ‘Sex never attracted me. I dreaded it when cour ania 
The thought of intercourse is repulsive, Always had a rhea 
for high-heeled shoes and corsets and a longing to wear 1ting 
Has bought them and put them on secretly with ree 
pleasure. The sight of the print of a woman’s heel on soft grou, 


i i; 2, è ,, ress. 
excites him terribly, Has dreams of wearing women’s d 


This shoe fetishis 
catered for i 
of foot-bind 


: nd is 
m is perhaps the commonest, actice 
n some quarters. I believe that the Chinese F hism- 
ing was a nation-wide cult of foot or shoe te 
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There is nothing to gain by further detail, but again we see 
that what may occur independently of volition, and therefore 
cell for understanding rather than hasty condemnation, may 
be cultivated by those who rejoice in it. There are other 
abnormalities of sex behaviour to which the same considerations 
apply. To regard them simply as cases of wilful depravity 
is to remain ignorant, and ignorance in such matters is rarely 
profitable to society. 


A DISEASE OF CIVILIZATION 


These disorders are almost peculiar to civilization, and in 
them the strongest instinct in nature is diverted from its 
normal channel. We know that this does not originate in any 
conscious desire to take the abnormal path, however much the 
perversion may be cultivated when once it is established; it 
has its origin in unconscious mental processes. A few examples 
given in this book show the strength of the repressing forces 
that prevent sex ideas from being assimilated and check the 
even and natural development of the instinct. (Once again, 
repression does not mean control or restraint as applied to 
behaviour, but the thrusting down of something into the depths 
of the mind so that only indirect and distorted impulses or 
emotions can reach consciousness.) ‘This powerful instinct 
being thus dammed back, it flows over into other channels and, 
through some, concatenation of family emotions, follows the 
homosexual course; or, through a chance early association of 
some object and a sexually tinged emotion, it comes into con- 
Sciousness as a fetishism; and, if neither of those perversions 
suits the occasion, many others are available. Tt used to be 
charged against psychoanalysis that it over-emphasized sex; 
there is nothing in psychoanalysis to approach the terrible 
emphasis placed upon Sex in our traditional handling of the 
child. Perhaps that is a necessity of civilization, and sex per- 
version is a price worth paying for it; or is this emphasis the 
result of a taboo that we dare not destroy for fear of a dreadful 
unknown penalty? 

f It is an axiom of psychotherapy that when a child is brought 
or treatment it is the parent that needs it; but woe betide the 
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psychotherapist who is too ready to say so. Looking back on 
the early opposition to psychoanalysis one recognizes the same 
situation; that the psychoneuroses were due to the imperf2c- 
tions of our social Structure was a supposition not to be 
tolerated. We are now more ready to admit that sex abnormal- 
ities are due to those same imperfections, in which our strange 
traditions about sex education are one element. The number 
of sex offenders in our Prisons is considerable. An acquaintance 
with the processes of trial in such cases reveals striking differ- 
ences of attitude on the part of judges and magistrates with, 
on the whole, a tendency to get away from the reaction O. 


prea condemnation towards a more understanding state 
of mind. 


CHAPTER VI 


MENTAL DEFECT 


MENTAL DEFECT 

MENTAL defect in its old sense signifies an inborn deficiency 
of intelligence. Among psychologists there has been much 
discussion as to what intelligence is and whether there is a 
general quality of intelligence running through all the mental 
processes involved in understanding our environment. Perhaps 
one might describe intelligence as the faculty of perceiving 
relationships or, one might say, of putting two and two 
together. 

If this faculty is weak or missing then we have a series 
beginning with the dullard who is just a bit below the average, 
who finds school lessons difficult and, unless some special 
aptitude exists and is discovered, must perforce be content 
with a subordinate position in life, though he is quite able to 
look after himself and perhaps a family. There is no decided 
line between him and the high-grade mental defective in whom 
there is need for some care and consideration to enable him to. 
fit into social life. Next comes the grades of defect that have been 
legally defined as feeble-mindedness, imbecility, and idiocy, 
for which care and treatment are arranged by the provisions 
of the Mental Deficiency Act. It is laid down, for legal purposes, 
that mental defect must have existed before the age of 
eighteen years, whether it be inborn orj due to disease or 
injury. 

The degree of defect in these cases is usually expressed in 
terms of “mental age,” as compared with the real or “chrono- 
logical” age. The idiot, does not develop beyond the stage 
Normal for a two-year-old, the imbecile beyond that of a three 
to seven-year-old, whilst the mental age of the feeble-minded 
May range from seven to twelve years. 

7 Many tests have been devised for the measurement of 
intelligence, their aim being to measure innate ability independ- 
ent of educational influence. There are pitfalls in their use in 
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inexperienced hands, but tests are absolutely necessary both 
to a scientific study of this subject and to a useful understanding 
of the individual. Whatever principles may have been applied 
in their formulation, all standard tests have been thoroughly 
tried out on large numbers of children and their results meas- 
ured against the results of other methods of observation. If a 
few thousand supposedly normal children of five can deal 
Successfully with eight out of ten of a set of questions, if those 
known to be dull can only deal with less than eight, and some 
brighter than the rest can deal with nine or ten, then we have a 
reasonably correct measure of what a normal five-year-old 
should be able to do on that test. Then it remains to be worked 
out how far that test measures all the capabilities of the 
individual child; it is desirable, for example, that trials 0 
mechanical aptitude should supplement trials of perception 
and verbal description. Indeed, though one speaks of the 
result of an intelligence test, yet that test is often made up of a 
battery of different tests, and to the expert a patchy result may 
be significant. Obvious mistakes in testing are to confuse 
backwardness through external circumstances, such as illness 
or parental neglect, with innate defect; to miss the significance 
of emotional difficulties that not only hinder learning but 
actually interfere with the tests themselves; to regard sensory 
defect (deaf-mutism, for example) as part of the disease 
picture that includes the intellectual defect instead of recogni- 
ing it as the cause of the apparent defect, We have all heard 0 
Helen Keller who, becoming deaf and blind at the age © 
nineteen months, under competent instruction acguired the 


power of speech and showed high intelligence. 


It is often useful to measure the intelligence of adults, 
and here some s 


and n tandard other than mental age is necessary, for 
intelligence shows no measurable growth once adolescence 1$ 
reached. It might be useful to say of a thirty-year-old menta 
defective that he has a mental age of ten, but the norma 
variability of adult intelligence calls for another standard. 
For this purpose an “intelligence quotient” is taken at 100 an 

the majority of us show quotients that fall between 110 and 99; 
the upper limit being somewhere about 140, which wou 

indicate a very high intelligence indeed, anything higher being 
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the attribute of a genius; whilst 120 would indicate an intelli- 
gence the owner of which could be expected to profit by a 
university education. As the quotient falls from go we approach 
the level of the dullard. 

In the devising of adult tests it has been difficult to exclude 

the infltence of education, for obviously verbal or numerical 
tests cannot avoid that influence, and many quite useful 
methods must also serve to some extent as tests of education. 
Very ingenious, however, is Raven’s matrix test, which con- 
sists of patterns of increasing degrees of complexity, from which 
a portion is missing. The victim is required to select the missing 
portion from a variety offered him, and for this task ordinary 
education gives no help. The writer essayed this test and failed 
to complete it, thus being compelled to acknowledge its search- 
ing quality, though he was comforted by the assurance that 
his performance would put him in the top fifteen of a sample 
of a hundred of the general population. 
_ This description of the use of tests must not be taken to 
indicate that they are the beginning and end of investigation. 
The whole history of the individual must be studied. To the 
skilled psychologist his way of tackling the tests, or his 
behaviour during them, may give as much information as the 
test itself. Indeed, 1 would ask the reader to picture the test 
not so much as a diagnostic procedure as a confirmation of 
what has already been observed or suspected and a practical 
Way of expressing degrees of defect or capability. (Sometimes 
it turns out to be a refutation of a false diagnosis of mental 
defect, for a good performance is positive evidence that cannot 
be denied.) 


Some Causes oF MENTAL DEFECT 


_ There is obviouslyea wide range of variability within 
biological limits—that is, a degree of dullness or feeble- 
mindedness can occur that is not indicative of any diseased 
State but comes at the lower end of the scale that includes 
ordinary folk. Intelligence varies just as stature does; but as 
there are diseases producing physical dwarfism so there are 
diseases causing a lack of intellectual development. Most of 

E 
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these only interest the specialist, but some have a general 
interest. zad 
One of these is cretinism, a condition that can be recognize d 
in early infancy. The child fails to develop physically aan 
mentally, and a characteristic picture of bodily abnormalita 
appears. At the best the sufferer belongs to the group of fee a 
minded, though he is harmless and good-tempered and, indeed, 
often receives a more than usual share of maternal affection. 
he disease was long known to be due to an inborn deficiency a 
Secretion of the thyroid gland, occurred in geographical ee, 
ciation with other disease of the thyroid gland and was almos 
certainly related to a lack of iodine in the drinking ware 
ough it may occur in isolated cases where that factor is no 
likely to be present. Then it was found that complete surgical 
removal of a diseased thyroid gland was followed by symp en 
identical with ™myxoedema, a disease already known in whieh 
the gland had atrophied; next it was discovered that thers 
tinued administration of the dried gland obtainable from anima i 
would restore the patient to health. From this it was a ee 
Step to try thyroid extract on sufferers from cretinism, and a 
of the miracles of medicine happened. If the case was arg 
carly enough the picture changed and natural growth, physica 
and mental, took place. But the patient must take thyrol 


extract for the rest of his life, like the adult sufferer from 
myxoedema, 


Another clear] 
diti 


: y inborn disorder is Mongolism, a puzzling 
con 


; : : 2 istics 
on in which the infant resembles in facial characterist! 


Physical treatment ising 
Half a dozen other kinds of inborn mental defect arisi o 

rom physical causes could be enumerated, like the Mon a 

and the cretin, The influence of alcohol in the parent UP 


- Paternal solitude on the part of the offic 
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mental defect in the offspring has been strongly asserted and 
almost as strongly denied, and whilst it is generally believed 
that defective parents will breed a defective stock, yet the 
proportion of such parents in the population is subject to very 
different estimates, and defective children have an unfortunate 
way of*being born to normal parents. Some pedigrees have 
been published showing dramatic and disastrous results of 
the hereditary transmission of mental defect, but they are not 
regarded as quite reliable. That aspect of the subject is now 
being carefully investigated. Hereditary syphilis certainly 
plays a part in producing mental defect, but the defect is 
obviously secondary to the syphilis. 


SOCIAL ASPECT OF MENTAL DEFECT 


An old-standing social problem is concerned with these 
cases of mental defect that stand towards the lower end of the 
scale of biological variability. Those defectives low enough 
dowi the scale to be recognized and cared for from childhood 
onwards are not so much a problem as a responsibility and 


expense to the community. Segregation in institutions is a 
humane way of caring for those unfitted to stand up to the 
needs. of ordinary life, and gives an opportunity of training 
them to be useful and sometimes even to take up outside life 
in conditions where they can be to some extent protected from 
greater demands than they are capable of meeting. The treat- 
ment of those’a little higher in the scale is not so easy to decide. 
In this connexion a reference to the work of army psychiatrists 
in the late war will be useful. 

So long as the musket was the most complicated weapon in 
which he needed to be proficient, the high-grade feeble-minded 
young man probably made a most efficient soldier; indeed, the 
combination of implicitobedience on the part of the private and 
er that was a tradition 
in some of our most famous regiments might have been evolved 
to suit him. The demands of modern warfare are totally differ- 
ent and soldiers with an intelligence quotient (1..) of 80 or 
So could not meet them. It had not been possible to eliminate 
or separate all of these men on enlistment, and such action was 
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even opposed by medical men in high places who had lit 
sympathy with psychological medicine. C ombatit a ce 
associated with training soon learned, however, w ae “il 
psychiatrists had to offer them and were ready to col Kp E 
their difficult cases—the man who was always in troub e ‘al 
petty offences, the one who repeatedly went sick Mince: 
complaints and especially the stupid ones that coul ae 
taught. With regard to the last group—obviously those wi re 
low I.Q.—the curious observation was made that a ane 
fellow-soldiers would often recognize his inability to look a 
himself and take upon themselves to care for him and keep hi A 
out of trouble, with the result that his condition might for 4 
long time escape recognition. Wan 
The adjutant, let us suppose, has now prepared a list 
his difficult cases and the psychiatrist is asked to examine theca 
€ finds a mixed bag of psychoneurotics, dullards, round pe 
in square holes, and what-not, but it is the fate of the dullar s 
that concerns us just now, If they are otherwise fit they SA 
transferred to a unit with quite a well-sounding name e 
manned almost entirely by dullards and high-grade fee i 
minded soldiers, who are no longer expected to becom 
efficient at technical matters but are given work, often ha 
physical work, well within their capacity. Looked afte 
officers and N.C.0.’s who know what they have to deal ies 
these men now become useful and contented members of t 
army community. ition 
Outstanding cases of mental defect, whos recogni ie 
is obvious, leave very little room for doubt. They must 
looked after, and that’s that. Where | < place 
cerned, and the individual has been expected to take his pa 


LQ., let us Suppose, of 80, he may be lucky enough to fin 
work within his scop 


and good behaviour E 
cannot meet, Even then he may come to grief. I recall a Ting 
man whose fingers were gnarled with years of work in han ae 
taw hides all day and every day, the sort of work that ae 
with a normal T.Q. would get out of as soon as possible. 
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being physically normal, when his sex feelings woke up he 
committed a foolish offence that brought him within the 
attention of the law. I am glad to say that his good record, 
and a definite appraisement of his mental capabilities, were 
considered by the court and steps were taken for some kindly 
supervision instead of the prison sentence that would have 
been almost a routine not so long ago. 

Failing the luck of a suitable job, our lad is likely to shift 
from one occupation to another and acquire a bad reputation 
accordingly. Here the slightly subnormal often fares the worse, 
for he may become vexed and dissatisfied by his failure and 
seck to remedy it by illegitimate efforts in the direction of 
criminal offences. It is now well recognized that there is an 
excess of mental defectives among delinquents—or, at least, 
among those who are found out—and that the delinquency 
may originate in the defective himself or may result from the 
influence of others. ; 

„Another occasional manifestation crops up in cases of child 
neglect, when a mentally defective parent proves incapable 
of shouldering the responsibility of a family. 


EMOTIONAL OR MORAL DEFECT 


Here we are faced by difficulties of definition. As noted 
above, mental defect may lead to criminal or other anti-social 
behaviour, but the mental defect can be diagnosed quite 
independently of that behaviour. There are, however, cases 
in which there is persistent misconduct—lying, stealing, cruelty 
and the like—not controlled by punishment nor bringing 
obvious profit or advantage to the mis-doer, in which no 
intellectual defect can be recognized. At one time there was 
given to this sort of offender the title of “moral imbecile, 
now changed to “morål defective.” But morality is not inborn, 
it is a result of training and example; the normal child accepts 
the moral code of his surroundings, and fortunately those 
surroundings are generally representative of our social code; 
if brought up in criminal surroundings, the potentially normal 
child will accept the code of that little world. There must be 
some mental factor that by its presence oF absence interferes 
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with the acceptance of the social code in the cases of persistent 
inability to recognize its importance. ; 
RA us first Seara aoe in which there can be detent 
a cause for the misconduct, misconduct which turns out PA 
bear some relation to “nervous” symptoms arising f oe 
unconscious mental processes. An actual example will ‘help 
to understand. dl 
A bright little fellow of seven years would nies oa 
expose his penis to small girls, expostulation and punis nae 
having no effect upon his behaviour, To the examining psy i 
logist he declared, “I don’t want to do it,” and this sie 3 
put forth reasonably and intelligently, was enough to pia d 
the action in the category of “compulsive behaviour hed 
raise hopes of dealing with it successfully. After two or t oe 
interviews, at which he set himself to explore the honesty aa E 
reliability of his physician by a stream of questions, he su i 
denly blurted out, “What’s a little girl like?” and, his qea 
being given straightforward answers, he pursued the su Tje 
till he extracted an account of the process of childbirth. a 
was told nothing that he did not ask about, though he w = 
shown a photograph of the Neapolitan Venus and rathe 
admired it, and when he had obviously satisfied his curiosity 
he expressed that fact by announcing, “I don’t want to com 
here any more.” The matter of exposing himself had neve: 
been mentioned after the first interview, but now he vas 
asked about it and replied, “I shan’t do that again: not ever. 
To Macaulay’s Londoner, who so rarely makes“a mistake 1n 
the use of shall and will, it will be plain that this very intelligent 
chap was not making a promise but stating a fact. He knew he 
was cured. We may, if we like, try to imagine how his impulse 
of curiosity—repressed by an old-fashioned and prudis 
nanny—came to expression in the reverse impulse, The episode 
Suggests an origin of those examples in which an adult gets 
into trouble for indecent exposure, and suggests, t00, 
that punishment may not entirely satisfy the needs of the 
occasion. 
Healy, of the Children’s Court at Chicago, gave many 
examples in his book Mental Conflict and Misconduct, published 
some twenty-five years ago, of stealing, truancy, and such-like, 
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in which unsolved problems, generally connected with sex 
Matters, were operative. 

= Sometimes the lack of parental affection, or a fancied belief 
in the lack, may produce similar reactions; there is, indeed, 
no limit to the strange hidden urges capable of producing these 
disordérs of conduct. 

In a case I was familiar with, a lad realized, as a result of 
treatment, that his mixed feelings of love and hatred towards 
his parents often put him in a dilemna when they desired some 
action to be taken by him. When that happened, an impulse 
to steal arose (it seemed to indicate the idea that as he could 
hot get affection he would take something else), and yielding 
to it gave him a strange relief of tension. He benefited by this 
realization, though the ambivalent feeling to the parents 
persisted. Later on, when discussing plans for his future and 
his father’s proposals about them, he pointed out how in one 
respect the plans might go wrong; “Then,” said he, “if I 
couldn’t tell Dad, I might start pinching again.” 

_ Tn such cases as these where, after psychological investiga- 
tion, specific causes are found to be concerned in the production 
of the misconduct, there is no need to postulate an inherent 
defect. Eliminating those, and also those in which intellectual 
defect is demonstrable, we are left with a group of people, 
young and old, who are persistently abnormal in their behaviour 
and seem to have no guiding principles that will enable them 
to appreciate the significance of their own lack of conformity 
With the deniands of society. 


TEMPERAMENTAL DEFECTIVES 


Sir Cyril Burt has proposed the above name to indicate 
this class of difficult person, and the term implies some 
emotional defect. I find this a useful conception, and, to 
indicate how emotion enters into the question, must make a 
few dogmatic but reasonably orthodox assertions. 

Man possesses instincts that serve as driving forces to 
behaviour, reason being rather a tool than a driving force. (If 
the reader feels that I am committing the crime of “dethroning 
reason” I invite him to read his daily paper.) These instincts 
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may be described and classified according to taste, = way 
bear with them an emotion that gives them feeling valu a 
the individual. The parental instinct, for example, bears ae 
emotion of tenderness and if this emotion is lacking thepa a 
may carry out his duty to his offspring but at times 2 oe 
with an entire lack of tenderness that will ae i ig oe 
to the more ordinary onlooker. Man is a social on a 
member of a herd, and we must postulate an instinct that ho a 
the herd together. It is not easy to define the associated enon : 
but it is convenient to think of it as having a positive an as 
negative side; on the positive side we have ea ae MEA 
psychologists put suggestibility here—for the members o TE 
herd tend to experience the same emotions and hol 3 
same beliefs; and on the negative side the emotion of shami 
when disapproval of the herd is perceived. In the temperantod 
defectives both these emotions are lacking. To be in pe 
harmony with their fellows is beyond their experience, an i 
feel shame is impossible. The intellectual perception of t 
moral code then carries no drive with it, and the satisfaction 
of material desires becomes the only urge, without that apprecia 
tion of the emotional reactions of his fellows which produces a 
normal feeling of shame. 

extreme example of this condition has recently benn 
before the public eye. A man committed two murders to th 


cribed with horrible detail in the pr 
years of anti-social offences, 


eat 
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tion the question of his insanity was enquired into by experts 
appointed by the Home Office, but the capital sentence was 
carried out. I can experience neither intellectual nor emotional 
interest as to whether he should have been judged insane, 
but I think the society that is content to treat the habitual 
offender with repeated punishment and let it go at that is 
asking for trouble. 

Cases such as the above abound in literature, and there is 
such a similarity in them that we must suppose there is a cause 
common to them all. The explanation given above is hypo- 
thetical and is not capable of proof as in the case of the seven- 
year-old boy, where we find a sequence of cause and effect in 
the treatment which any reasonable person can accept. Unfor- 
tunately, the temperamental defective could not co-operate 1n 
any attempt to unravel the cause of his trouble, so it is impos- 
sible to establish conclusively that the condition is inborn and 
not the result of early influences after birth. To picture it as 
due to the emotional defect described above is the likeliest and 
easiest hypothesis; but that hypothesis may be wrong. 

Fortunately, such serious forms of the trouble are compara- 
tively rare. More often there is a continued series of stupid 
escapades and scrapes, failures to hold a job, and shady trans- 
actions with ever-increasing risk of conflict with the law. Behind 


an apparent affection for the parents there is continued dis- 


regard of their feelings and of the difficulties in which they are 
placed by the behaviour of the offender. He may be well up to 
the average intelligence and ready enough to admit the unreason- 
ableness of his behaviour, but this admission carries with it no 


emotional conviction. : ; 
Although I have drawn zdistinction between the accident- 


ally occurring disorder of behaviour and the inborn type, an 
this distinction is often of great importance, yet the desire to 
Put cases into pigeon-holes must not become an, end in itself. 
A common mistake is that of being satisfied with superficial 
explanations of pathological behaviour. A beautiful example 
Occurred some years ago when a lad informed the police that 
he had pushed someone into a canal and drowne' him, The 
canal was dragged, but no body was found, nor could anyone 
found missing in the neighbourhood, so the lad was brought 
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. . L h 
to court and charged with an offence the specification o Biber 
I forget. There he received a stern admonition, oe ae 
he had done this just to draw attention to himself an eel 
do it again. A psychiatric colleague wrote to aaa of 
journal pointing out the danger of this casual aati a 
what might be a serious condition, and soon eli Rae 
able to write again and give justification for his w ami eA of 
lad had now set fire to a ship and the need for ezamina aby 
his mental condition had become manifest. He was pro 
schizophrenic. F 

I A here pay tribute to the changes that are een pme 
in this regard. The psychologist is no longer viewe ras 
public and some lawyers as having as his only aim that o 4a fe 
the offender from punishment. Provision is being ma ae 
psychological help in our courts and | the Institute for es 
Scientific Treatment of Delinquency receives useful supp aces 
the efforts indicated by its title. Yet it is twenty yem per 
Dr. Hamblin Smith in his Psychology of the Criminal lai 


x z A is prison 
the essentials of the subject as worked out in his P 
. experience, 


This case leads on to thesu 
are generally phantasies, the 


upon the feeling that, in tell 
a triumph over the 
stealing, pathological Iyin 
standing in a group by itself. 
of course, communicative; t 


true, stays at an ex for a time 
and puts up decorations of no mean order, and the envy 
carries off his deceit in a way that should rouse 


z jon 
s $ eats aris jsfactiO: 
of the professional swindler. Again it seems as if his sat 
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must be derived from his triumph over other people rather than 
from his material gains 


` 
KLEPTOMANIA 


Eveřyone knows about this form of pathological stealing, 

and some of us know the story of the magistrate who announced, 

in reply to the plea of kleptomania, “Yes: that’s the disease I 

am here`to cure,” though few know what the victim thought 

but didn’t say, “Yes, that’s all right, but how are you going to 
o it?” 

It differs from other forms of pathological stealing in being 
confined to stealing and stealing only. Fortunately, many 
kleptomaniacs have insight into their condition and are willing, 
even anxious, to co-operate in psychological investigation; 
it is not unknown for them to seek treatment before falling into 
the hands of the law. 4 

. Sometimes the thefts are confined to articles ofa particular 
kind, which may be stored up and not put to any material use 
or advantage. In such cases the nature or shape of the stolen 
articles may turn out to have a symbolic meaning for the victim. 
Healy showed—and this has been confirmed by others—that 

© offence might result from sexual urges unrecognized by 


€ patient uutil revealed in the course of treatment. In some 

S cases the sexual urge was not towards action butetowards 

Oughts that had been suppressed because of their repugnant 

pute or the’social prohibition placed upon them. ‘The urge 

commit one offence then found an outlet in committing 
another less 


account of repugnant, Some writers have given the victim’s 

tesis, „> ê State of mental and physical stress, produced by 
7 ng the impulse to steal and removed by yielding to it. _ 
does ese considerations should satisfy us that kleptomania 

oo definite»pathological impulse apart from any 

i * These and oth 


Y and withou: 
vengition 


er varieties of behaviour- t 
tintellectual defect yet often associated with alcoholism, 
ence, bro yh Jarrelsomeness and what-not, are, as a matter of con- 
t is a uses as ‘psychopathic personality. 
but} must noe ase When it becomes necessary to put a name to a case, 
accuracy of deinen to indicate any knowledge of cause or, indeed, any 
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acquisitive gain. Nobody knows how many of the cases of 
shoplifting that come to the courts are of this nature, but I 
haye my own view as to one possible factor. Patients with a 
pathological tendency occasionally describe the stimulating 
effect of newspaper reports of actions like those to which they 
have the tendency. This especially applies to behaviour 
-associated with sex perversion, such as damaging women’s 
clothes or cutting hair, occasional epidemics of which some- 
times occur, but any pathological urge can be thus stimulated 
and I suggest that the more reports of shoplifting are put in 
the papers the more shoplifting there will be. 

If the above view as to the nature of kleptomania is correct, 
then it should not have been discussed here but in the section 
dealing with the psychoneuroses. It seemed advisable, however, 
to consider it in conjunction with other cases of pathological 
Stealing and to let it serve as an example of the wide psycho- 
logical difference that can underlie a superficial resemblance 
of symptoms. 99 

We are faced, then, with two groups of pathological delin- 
quents. In one group the delinquency arises from unconscious 
urges that depend upon a more or less accidental set of cir- 
cumstances and are capable of elu 


he can satisfy his reasonable noe 
Satisfy them by anti-social acts. A 
to life has sometimes been reache t 
This separation into two groups must take into accou a 
that the temperamental defective is not, as such, immune ft his 
pathological urges different from the normal instincts; hi 
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stealing may show the selective characters of that of the other 
group and, if he is co-operative, its cause may be similarly 
elucidated. Or he may react to his difficulties with psycho- 
neurotic symptoms. Once again, diagnosis must depend upon 
careful study of the individual case. 

The*legal position is often very difficult. Whatever the 
patient’s social position, he or she may be a cause of expense 
and worry to the family, with constant fear of publicity. Yet 
the behaviour is not as a rule such as to make it possible to 
certify insanity, and only if the condition has been present from 
a very early age can the patient be brought within the scope of 
the Mental Deficiency Act, and treated as a “moral defective.” 

Doctors and lawyers have often been unable to agree on 
these cases since the law so far can only recognize the alterna- 
tives of sanity and insanity, and the legal definition of insanity 
takes account only of the intellectual criterion. Yet it is becom- 
ing more and more recognized that there are people whose 
knowledge, education and intelligence are within normal limits, 
but whose behaviour is so grossly and persistently anti-social 
that they are in frequent conflict with the law and are never- 
theless not influenced by punishment or emotional recognition 
of the nature of their misdeeds; moreover, as the capital crime 
described above makes quite clear, there is the ever-present 
risk of their committing the most terrible misdeeds. Possibly 
the solution may be non-punitive segregation under an inde- 
terminate sentence, so that both investigation and treatment 
might go han@ in hand and the public would be protected. , 

The appearance in this chapter of an example of sadistic 
murder as a manifestation of temperamental defect shows the 
overlapping that occurs when, for descriptive purposes, We 
try to group our cases. A sex perversion can occur as an isolated 
symptom in a man who is in other respects a happy and normally 
adjusted member of society. I have seen clear-cut homo- 
sexuality in such a person. It may be associated with poecscione 
or anxiety symptoms which psychoanalysis may show to be 
related to it in origin. Its most important combination, however, 
is with temperamental defect and one well-known authority 
has recently pointed out that the delinquent psychopath (a 
temperamental defective) is frequently also a sexual pervert. 
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It is only a matter of opinion, but the authority I refer to would 
probably agree that this apparent frequency may be deceptive. 
There are many more examples of perversion, sometimes of 
mild degree, among ordinary people than is generally thought, 
and they may not be incompatible with a normal sex life; 
indeed, the person concerned may have only a dim awareness 
of the presence of a perversion and no awareness of its sig- 
nificance, the tendency being to thrust it aside as a strange and 
undesirable personal peculiarity, the overt expression of which 
cannot be tolerated by the instinct of the herd or the super-ego. 
In the psychopath, however, these controlling forces are 
inoperative. Hence what in the ordinary man would remain 
as a vague and hardly recognized tendency is now allowed to 
reach the surface and obtain gratification without any considera- 
tion of results. 
__ The psychological treatment of psychopathic delinquents, 
including sexual offenders of that group, has hitherto been 
regarded as offering greater difficulties than the treatment of 
the psychoneurotic offender. In a recent communication, 
however, Dr. Glover, the chairman of the Scientific Committee 
of the Institute referred to on a Previous page, says that this 
assumption proves to be ill-founded and that the psychopath 


clearly proves his amenability to “manipulation” of his psychic 
Situation. 


CHAPTER VII 
PSYCHOSES 


PSYCHOSES 


IN our second chapter it was explained that the popular 
distinction between nervous and mental was misleading and the 
alternative classification of psychoneurosis and psychosis was 
better, The classification into sane and insane is a legal matter, 
not medical; to head this chapter “insanities,” though it might 
appear to be using simple language, would interfere wi 

understanding. A man suffering from melancholia can, in 
some circumstances, be cared for at home without great risk 
or trouble and without any need for restraint; he is legally 


sane, for his symptoms may be so mild that it is impossible, 


as well as unnecessary, to certify him as insane. Another man 
with the same disease of mind, melancholia, may be so uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable that for his own safety he must be 
placed somewhere where he can be properly nursed and pro- 


tected from harm. But if he cannot or will not consent to this 
procedure, no one has any right to compel him unless certain 
his protection are carried out. 


legal formalities devised for ) 

This is “certification” and he is then described as being 

insane or of unsound mind. Yet his disease is the same as that 

of the other man who is being cared for at home, so to set up 

a classification into sane and insane, and to head this chapter 
insanity,” would be a spurious simplification. 


MIND AND BRAIN 


Without going into metaphysical questions about the relation- 


ship of brain and mind, some principles can be laid down. 

(a) Disease of brain can exist without disease of mind. An 
apoplectic stroke is generally caused by haemorrhage into the 
brain, when the patient may lose the use of arm and leg on one 
side and become unable to articulate intelligibly. His mind 
Temains clear, though sometimes deterioration 
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mania and normality form a continuous procession, the patient 
passing from one to the other in a repeated sequence; or one 
phase, generally the manic, does not occur, so that the sequence 
is melancholia, normality, melancholia. 


È 


MELANCHOLIA 


In its simplest form we see recurrent periods of a mild 
depression that may not interfere seriously with the patient’s 
activities. Although mild, they should not be regarded lightly, 
and it is one of the difficulties of the condition that the patient's 
friends and relatives, seeing no signs of physical illness, may 
not recognize its true nature. It is characteristic of these 
depressions, of any degree, that the patient blames himself. 
In the mildest form he may say he “ought to have pulled him- 
self together sooner and not got like this.” Or he may blame 
his illness upon some real or imagined misdeed, and, as the 
grade of severity increases, he complains of unworthiness and 
may develop delusions of having committed some unpardonable 
sin. It is to be noted that such delusions are not primary mani- 


‘ of depression, loss of mental an 
Physical energy, and perhaps some awareness of loss of the 


follow a regular time-table; 
from a few days to weeks o 
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istic, is, happily, often present in a patient who has had previous 
attacks, and when an attack is impending he may sometimes 
Spontaneously arrange for his own admission. 

Physical symptoms are often complained of, vague and 
mostly concerned with the digestive organs. 

Recovery from the attack takes place as a rule, whatever 
treatment is adopted, though cases occur that may last for 
years or never recover. ‘The following personal experience is 
instructive: 


“When I was in practice in Shanghai a well-to-do Chinese 
gentleman fell sick with various physical complaints not falling 
into any diagnostic combination I was familiar with. He was 
full of woe, declared himself unable to carry on with his 

. ordinary affairs, and sat at home with his troubles. I diagnosed 
his condition as neurasthenia and attended to teeth, stomach, 
and everything else I could find to treat. At last he tired of my 
efforts and turned to a continental colleague who injected him 
with what was then, I believe, a favourite remedy in his own 
country—sea-water carefully sterilized and diluted down to 
the same saline concentration as the blood. After a few of these 
injections the patient was cured and I began to think there 
might after all be some virtue in isotonic sea-water. 

“After a year or so the illness returned. This time the 
sea-water failed to work a cure, the illness dragged on for 
months, and the patient, who still remained my very good 
friend, was in the depths of despair. Then he suddenly recovered 
at a time when no treatment was being given, and I was more 
Puzzled than ever. 

“Looking back upon the case it becomes clear as a recurrent 
melancholia, and it illustrates the fact that, in this self-limited 
disorder, the treatment the patient is receiving when he 
recovers gets the credit for curing him.” 


In the severer forms of depression the bodily symptoms 
and gloomy outlook take on a delusional form, though memory 
and the intellectual powers may otherwise remain unaffected. 
. The handling of the patient’s relatives is sometimes the 
initial difficulty in treatment. They tend to urge him to 
efort, unless in time they come to recognize that such urging is 
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futile. They may have an aversion to treatment in a mei 

hospital, especially when the patient’s mind is still clear, an 

one can hardly tell them bluntly that in a mental illness 

relatives generally do more harm than good. i id 
It is an old rule that every melancholic is a potential suici i 

and itis only too common to read of that tragedy when the Rae 

show to the informed reader that the diagnosis of melancholia 

d been missed or not acted upon. 


MANIA 


Mania is marked by an unstable mood of elation, a rapid 
flow of ideas, and a combination of excessive mental and 
physical activity. Here again there are infinite gradations fram 
a state hardly more cheerful than what is regarded as healt y» 
to a state where disordered conversation and conduct make 
institutional treatment imperative, where, indeed, the patient 
conforms to the old idea of a “raving lunatic.” In some cases 
alternating with mild cyclothymic attacks the relatives may 
accept the elated phase as a “turn for the good” and be dis- 
appointed when it is followed by a return to what is the patient’s 
normal self. On an earlier page it was noted that some observers 
describe cheery, talkative people, sometimes aggressive, aS 
one type that becomes melancholic or manic. If we exaggerate 

ose qualities a little we have that condition called chronic 


hypomania, which may last for years before swinging over to 
its opposite. 


condition is not likel 
This account of a most im 
There is nothing to b 
varieties and combinatio 
symptoms that occur. 
called inyolutional mel 
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sexes at a time when some of the bodily functions are declining. 
It differs in several respects from the typical form and 
recovery tends to be prolonged. 

After childbirth a psychosis may develop, and it may be 
one of several types, but melancholia is the commonest. Those 
cases of infanticide in which the mother is found to be insane 
are generally melancholias. Recovery is the rule and the patient 
may be expected to return to her ordinary life. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA OR SPLIT MIND 


In 1896 Kraepelin, besides classifying the manic-depressive 
group, separated another to which he gave the name of dementia 
praecox. The name signified that the condition occurred early 

- and finally showed a permanent dementia. Experience taught 
that these elements were not invariable and in 1911 the term 
schizophrenia was introduced to indicate much the same 
group of cases but with less narrow limitations. It covers a 
Steady deterioration of the personality, usually starting in 
adolescence, and involving disorder of feeling, conduct and 
thought. 

Many physical changes have been found in the disease 
but there is no agreement as to any being the cause of it. In 
prolonged cases there certainly occur profound changes in 
bodily well-being, together with alterations of nerve cells which 
themselves may be a reaction to various bodily conditions. 

Heredity seéms to play a part in determining its incidence, 
and in most cases where a complete history is worked out 
there emerge indications early in life of premonitory vagaries 
of behaviour. Often the child is intellectually above the average 
but seclusive, forming few friends, and given to day-dreaming. 

© this kind of temperament is sometimes given the name of 
Schizoid, and it stands in contrast to the manic-depressive 
temperament described on a previous page. One well-known 
authority, Adolf Meyer, concluded that schizophrenia was the 
end result of an accumulation of faulty habits of reaction. 

This accords with the fact that the disorder is of slow devel- 
°pment. The symptoms are extraordinarily varied and the 

ehaviour disorders may range from mild eccentricity to 
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troublesome or dangerous activities. The patient seems oe be 
living in a strange world of phantasy with its own distor nS 
logic and conceptions, as shown by bizarre emotional reat 
and delusions. Contact with reality may be entirely lost so He 
he may sit like a mummy, with vacant face and no pow 
interest in the outside world, entirely wrapped up ee his 
phantasy life. It is this conception of his living in a world o ee 
own, with only a part or none of his personality now ge d 
with real life, that has given us the idea of the split S : 

Some observers have noted that if the apparently senseless 
chatter of a schizophrenic is studied, or if his delusions et 
investigated, their mental content proves to be the aa ae 
that which is found in the laborious psychoanalysis of a psycho 
neurotic or even of a “normal” person. In the last two cases 
its fantastic or unreal relation to ordinary life is recognized as 
soon as the material is brought to consciousness; in the case 
of the schizophrenic he is actually living in, and elaborating, 
that world of the unconscious, and the real world has become 
the unreal. It seems that this gives a useful idea of what he is 
doing. Why he does it is a question the answer to which may 
give us the key to the disease. f 

The outlook is not so bad as was once believed, when it was 
said that if a case of dementia praecox recovered, then the 
diagnosis had been wrong; that belief no longer prevails as 
regards schizophrenia. A great deal can be done by care an 
attention to keep the victim in touch with reality and help 
him to lead some sort of social life. Early diagnosis should be 
aimed at and adolescent eccentricity should be properly 
evaluated by the psychiatrist. The failure of reproof or punish- 
ment to modify faulty behaviour may be the first sign; and @ 
lasting difficulty in deciding upon a 


e 
career has more than OT i 
caused parents to seek the advice of a vocational psycholog! 


who has been well enough trained: to suspect the presence 


of an early schizophrenia and urge the seeking of prope? 
psychiatric aid. 


PARANOIAC REACTIONS 


A ink 
The schizophrenic often shows alterations of mood that We 
his disorder with the manic-depressive group; but his delusi! 
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are not, as it were, deductions from his state of misery. 
They have their own fantastic logic, as in the youth whose first 
Serious escapade was to claim the right to travel anywhere by 
train without a ticket, and only after much pressing was he 
led to explain that, as he was the representative of the Almighty 
on earth; of course he had that right. Later developments 
confirmed the diagnosis of split mind, but the symptom might 
have proyed to place him in the next group, paranoia. Schizo- 
phrenia, then, has affinities on the one side with the affective 
disorders, and on the other with paranoia. This, which used to 
` be called delusional insanity, may be regarded as a disorder of 
the intellect, the emotional effects being secondary. There 
exists in the paranoiac a group of false ideas, in a typical case 
of being wronged or persecuted, that cannot be influenced by 
reason and yet leave the rest of his mind unaffected, (para, 
beside: noein, to think: the false ideas being pictured as existing 
alongside the normal mind.) When the delusional system is not 
Concerned the behaviour of the man is perfectly ordinary; 
he can go about his business or pleasure without his condition 
being suspected, though in a fully developed state his perse- 
cution beliefs, which may be transformed into grandiose 
delusions, may lead to anti-social or dangerous behaviour. 
From one point of view the world is full of mildly paranoiac 
People: the man with a bee in his bonnet, who converses like 
Other folk till his particular bee is started and then becomes a 
changed person, irrational and obstinate, so that his friends 
learn to keep away from the particular topic that starts him off: 


the man with a grievance, who can think only ill of those he _ 


thinks have wronged him and is impervious to hints that, hé 
may be misjudging them. These people, however, are mistaken 
ut scarcely deluded. If a man thinks remarks are being: 
accusing him of, let us say, some sexual offence, he is § 
off along another road: ifthe acts upon that false beli 
assaults someone or, being more litigious than pugnac’ 
takes complaint to the police, he stands a chance of beco: 
gally insane. From that point he may go on to develop 
antastic persecutory ideas that would occupy a page or two 
of a textbook, ideas that he is being visited at nights by enemies 
Who subject him to all kinds of horrible assaults, that the nurses 


de. ie 


F MAS 
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are being paid to read his thoughts and reveal them to his 
persecutors, and so on. , 

It is obvious that such patients will resent their detention 
in hospital, and it is not surprising that sometimes they trv 
to hide their symptoms and may even succeed to some extent. 
I recall being present at an interview when a skilled psychiatrist 
examined such a patient. The man had come into hospital with 
the history of having assaulted harmless people with no provo- 
cation whatever; after a period of good behaviour he was 
allowed out of the hospital grounds, but had to be brought back 
at once because he insisted upon walking along the middle of 
the road among the motor traffic. That was the only evidence 
of insanity, and for particular reasons it had become necessary 
to confirm or confute the diagnosis. For nearly an hour I 
listened while my colleague chatted with the patient, who was 
quite aware of the reason for the interview, When I was growing 
thoroughly tired the patient began to tell of people in a particu- 
lar restaurant who had treated him with disrespect, being 
apparently unaware of who he was; then he explained that he 
was of royal blood, and that he had had to chastise some 
people who would not recognize that fact. Finally he declared 
that he had the right of way on any public road and that motor 
cars must give way to him. Until the revealing statement about 

+ his royal blood his conversation had been that of a well educated 
man of the world. It was only the patience and skill of MY 
colleague that elicited the truth as to the delusion. 

This was an example of grandiose instead of the more usual 
persecutory delusion. 

The outlook in a fully developed paranoia is very bad 
recovery being rare, There are, however, cases that run 4 
episodal course and do not become established. Whether thes? 
are really paranoia is a matter for discussion. 

As to cause, much has been written, There are some Doe 
sonality types—sensitive and suspicious—that may be Pr® 
disposed to the disease. A sense of inferiority or repress? 
desires can be sought as a cause, Sometimes an actual shamefu 
incident associated with guilt may be followed by the feeling 
that others are aware of it and accusations are based upon e 
Freud regarded unconscious homosexuality as the- basis 
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paranoia, but the impossibility of paranoiacs co-operating in 
psychoanalysis leaves his theory in the air. 

< In all these psychoses with no known physical cause two 
views are possible. Firstly, that they are psychologically deter- 
mined, and if that is the case the search for an organic cause 
will be futile; secondly, that there exists a hitherto undiscovered 
bodily cause that may some day be revealed. The discussion 
of these alternatives rouses remarkable feeling, which depends 
upon the two different fundamental outlooks described in 
Chapter I, outlooks that I describe as the psychological and 
the mechanistic. 


TREATMENT 


Trained care and supervision, the provision of amenities 


“and of suitable occupation, including occupational therapy 


under skilled supervision, are, or should be, commonplaces, 
and of late years new departures have been made in physical 
treatment of the psychoses dealt with in this chapter. 

It was noted that some physical happening, such as an 
accident or sharp illness, had a beneficial effect upon schizo- 
phrenia; as it was known that the injection of an excess, of 
insulin, the drug used to control diabetes, could, by causing 
a sudden loss of sugar in the blood, produce a state of coma 
associated with convulsive seizures, such injection was tried out. 
upon schizophrenics. It proved to be harmless and not pro- 
ductive of discomfort, the coma being easily arrested, when 
Judged necessary, by the administration of sugar. Good results 
were claimed for it and a few years ago the method was popular- 
ized in the lay press, with the rather unfortunate result that the 
relatives of the patients clamoured for its use in unsuitable 


- cases, It has not fulfilled all that was expected of it, but it 


undoubtedly does good in bringing about a modification of 
the illness and enabling some patients to be discharged who 
would otherwise have remained in hospital. ; 
Pursuing the same idea, experimenters found that by using 
an electric current of suitable strength and nature, applied to 
the head, it was possible to produce sudden unconsciousness 
associated with convulsions, which proved to cut short con- 
siderably the duration of attacks of melancholia. This electric 
es 
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shock therapy is being tried in other disorders, but the advan- 
tage of its use in them is not so well established as in melan- 
cholia. o 

These methods are empirical. That is, they work, but we A 
have no idea how or why they work. A third method has been 
developed from our knowledge of the localization of brain 
function, and perhaps I can make clear in a few words how and 
why that works. - 

At the base of the brain lie large ganglia, or masses of nerve 
cells, which, to put it very roughly, serve as collectors of 
emotion, whether that emotion results from external stimuli 
or from internal causes such as distressing thoughts. In the 
fore part of the brain are centres which make that emotion 


the thoughts but they don’t worry me” It has even been 


l cases when the emotional content of the 
obsession has made life miserable. 


sional may become careless and happy-go- 
y-go-lucky. The late 
effects of such a drastic operation still await observation. 


A DISCUSSION or THE MAKE-UP or ADOLF 


HITLER 
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episode. With the help of what the reader has just learnt about 

the psychoses, it is, I think, possible to present his behaviour 

ag resting upon a manic-depressive personality with paranoiac 
, trends. 

_ He showed remarkable energy and aggressiveness, certainty 
of belief, ability to plan grandiose schemes, a successful urge 
to domineer. He could harangue the multitude for hours, and 
was repetitive and emotional. These are characteristics of a 
chronic hypomania. 

He obviously believed in the truth of his own charges 
against the Jews of seeking world domination, in his ideas of 
racial purity, with the Germans as the élite of the Aryan race 
—the conception of an Aryan race being itself irrational. It 
seems likely that his military adventures were planned more in 


` accord with a belief in German invincibility and his own intui- 


tion than in consonance with expert advice. This last may 
have been a manic quality, but the first two exemplify the 
growth of a logic-tight system of a paranoid kind. 

All went well till the Germans began to be pushed back by 
the Russians. Then, at a time when his encouraging voice 
should have been heard, it was silent for months, his subjects 
being told the unlikely story that he was with his soldiers on 
the Eastern front. At last it was announced that he would 
broadcast on a certain date. The speech was postponed for some 
‘unconvincing cause and another date was given. A second 
postponement followed and at last the great leader was heard. 
But what a cĦange! The loud and compelling voice had gone, 


_ and in its place was a flat and toneless reproduction of what 


was obviously a speech prepared beforehand. 

It seems likely that the shock of the reverses in Russia had, 
as often happens when the manic subject meets a reverse, 
precipitated a swing-over from the manic to the melancholic. 
This accounts for the months of silence, and when recovery 
seemed complete the broadcast was announced; but he was not 
yet fit for the task and another date was set; when that arrived 
he again disappointed his medical or political advisers. Only 
at the third attempt could he face the task and then instead of 
the aggressive voice of the hypomanic we heard the toneless 


accents of melancholia. After this the old Hitler was no more; 
eae 
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the hypomanic became Just an ordinary human being buffeted 
by fate, till at last his end was decided by those around him. 


EPILEPSY S 


stood that, when one speaks of epilepsy, a particular kind known 
as “idiopathic” is meant. In this form stimuli of varied kinds 
may produce an attack, or attacks may occur without recog- 
Nnizable stimulus; the fundamental cause is still unknown. 

he nature of the individual attack, what are the physical, 
chemical or psychological processes that determine it, remains 


of most varied kind, Th 
epileptic fugue being distin ished from the fi described 
in Chapter [V by th etd Tail of boon 
it as a dissociation of 


ision, bodily sensations, actual 
r : —which may give the patient 
sufficient Warning to protect himself from harm, 
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complicated subject, but there are still some points of theoretical 
interest, The character changes and the absence of known 
physical cause suggest a psychological cause for the trouble, 
sand some people describe this idiopathic epilepsy as psycho- 
genic. There is often difficulty in diagnosing between hysteria 
and epilepsy, and this is complicated by the fact that an 
epileptic fit can be brought on by psychological causes. Pro- 
longed observation may sometimes be necessary before the 
distinction can be made. I once asked a distinguished psycho- 
analyst if he had ever analysed a patient with epilepsy and he 
replied, ‘‘No, but I have analysed two that had been diagnosed 
as epilepsy and they turned out to be hysteria.” 

One recent discovery has found application in this disease 
and must be mentioned. When action takes place in some cells 


` of the body there is a minute escape of electricity through the 


cell wall which can be detected by modern methods, and by 
taking advantage of this we have learnt a great deal about the 
sequence and nature of the heart’s muscular contractions in 
health and disease. The activity of the cells of the brain can be 
likewise measured; many mental activities are shown to be 
associated with electrical changes, and in health a regular 
thythm can be observed. In undoubted cases of epilepsy the 
rhythm is altered in a characteristic fashion, and this is obviously 
of use in diagnosis. 

In the epilepsy described above it may be noted that 
interest has gradually shifted from the fit itself to the mental 
make-up of the man who suffers from it. In those cases of 
convulsions in which a physical cause is to be found there is 
naturally a shifting of interest again from the fit itself to the 
underlying morbid condition. As to this one can say that any 
condition capable of irritating the surface of the brain can 
produce a convulsion. Injury, inflammation, tumours, cysts or 
parasites, even some drugs, are among the recognized causes, 
and treatment must, of course, be directed in accordance with 
the physical diagnosis, 


Tue ORGANIC PSYCHOSES 


The psychoses with no recognizable cause include the bulk 
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of patients in our mental hospitals, and there is room for eee 
discussion as to whether we can hope ever to discover a materia 
cause for them, discussion that often becomes more mets- 
physical than material. On the other hand, psychoses with a 
obvious physical cause easily outvie them in variety though no 
in numerical importance, except for general paralysis of the 
insane (often called G.P.I.) which accounts for about 10 per 


, and develops on the 
average between the ages of thirty and fifty, though syphilis 


er is the embarking 
ry, that ought to be true, is 
valuable estate and finding a 
igh price; then he was discovered to 
be a G.P.I. and the estate to be non-existent. The purchaser 
he same complaint and his money 
was imaginary, so, instead of the respective lawyers completing 
the transaction, the doctors were called in. 
The outlook for the disease was formerly very bad, the end 


Coming in from two to five years, for anti-syphilitic treatment 


TT a a, 
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had little or no effect. But it was noted that an attack 
of illness with a high temperature was often followed by 
amelioration of the disease, and, after some experimentation 
with other means. of inducing pyrexia, the malaria treatment 
was instituted, and is now well established. A carefully selected 
strain of tertian malaria is used to infect the patient, and when 
it is judged expedient the resulting attacks of fever are easily 
brought to an end by the use of quinine. It is likely that the 
treatment acts by the rise of temperature killing the infecting 
organism and thus arresting the further progress of the disease; 
but nerve tissue cannot recover as other tissues in the body can, 
so that the damage already done to the brain is irremediable, 
and only when the damage is slight can a useful recovery be 
expected. In one large series of patients treated in this way over 
a period of five years, 25 per cent had been discharged from 
hospital, three-quarters of whom had returned to work; 34 
per cent had died and the rest remained in hospital. 


EPIDEMIC ENCEPHALITIS (SLEEPY SICKNESS) 


This disease was recognized about 1918. It is an infection 
by a virus, which is a living substance that, unlike ordinary 
bacteria, can pass through a filter. The primary attack may be 
recognized when it occurs, or be diagnosed as influenza or 


_ other acute disorder, or missed entirely, and then the disorder 


is recognized only by the results. The physical aspect need 
not concern ‘us, except so far as to note that it is a definite 
inflammation of the brain. 

It receives its popular name because its onset is often marked 
by a state of stupor or lethargy, but from the beginning the 
disease presents an extraordinary variety of symptoms. When 
the initial stage is passed and the chronic condition is reached 
there becomes manifestaa difference in the reactions of adults 
and children. Adults tend to apathy or depression, with inter- 
ference with volition and apparent intellectual deterioration— 
one says apparent because it may depend upon the emotional 
state. Sometimes there is, however, a sense of well-being like 
that in G.P.I. 

In children there comes about a change to behaviour 
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isi imaginable fi f mi Punish- 
comprising every imaginable form of misdemeanour. 1 
“aan hag a effect and the handling of these children and 


and thus render unnecessary their being placed among adult 
atients, Py 

: In the treatment some drugs have a limited value ang 

Juvenile cases profit when placed under special care in a suita 


s in these juvenile 


ase is followed by serious 
behaviour disorders, which, even at thei 


grandiose delusions of G.P.I., b 


why that particular kind of dı 
surface, 


€ organic psychoses, A Psychosis marked by 
confusion and physical Weakness often follows severe infections 
or childbirth and needs prol 


i recovery (the delirium of fevers 
Varies in correspondence with the k 
as a psychosis), Old age has its 
Wide limits of normality, but there 
a restless activity, often by hight, 
or hallucination, takes extra carı 
to mental disease with its own peci 


mi 
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and the addiction to this and other drugs is a study in itself. 
I should, however, like to plead for a reconsideration of the 
emotion expressed in such words as “drug-fiend” and “morpho- 
maniac.” There has been an unjustified working-up of this 
emotion, which probably started with an imaginative picture 
of an Oriental “opium den.” My first acquaintance with opium 
smoking was half a century ago in Queensland, when the Chinese 
cook on a cattle station would have his opium brought up with 
the rest of the rations and carry on with his job happily and 
efficiently. In pre-revolutionary China one’s boys smoked it 
and no one bothered, and local insurance companies would 
accept as a first-class risk a smoker who had settled down to a 
stabilized dose. Morphia addicts in this country, and alcoholics 
too, include psychopathic personalities and sufferers from 
nervous conditions who have found a false haven of refuge in 
the use of the drug. Among the morphine addicts, however, 
there are some who have reached their condition through the 
continued use of the drug for a reasonable cause, and could 
carry on with their regular dose, doing no harm to themselves 
or anyone else, but for the law. I have listened to bitter com- 
plaints from a lady who was in such a position, having acquired 
the habit during a long and painful illness. She had for long 
been on a constant dose, was now in good health, earning her 
own living, but, as she reiterated, was regarded as a criminal 


_ and an outcast. I believe that in this case the administrators 


of the law ultimately acted in the light of common sense, but 
the emotional condemnation remained. A doctor who, whilst 
suffering from severe nervous symptoms, acquired the morphia 
habit under the strain of active war service to which he should 
never have been subjected, succeeded in stabilizing his dose but 
dared not continue with it. He submitted himself to a course of 
drastic treatment that carried him over the distress of the 
deprivation period, and was then advised to take a long holiday. 
He came back from the holiday an alcoholic addict, and, though 
that addiction bore with it less of a moral stigma, the results 
were more disastrous for himself and his family. I am not an 
advocate of free access to morphia for everybody, but the moral 
condemnation that makes an Ishmael of every unfortunate drug 
addict could surely find a better object. I believe it plays a 
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: : iated 
part in producing the scheming and deceit so often associate 
with addiction, 


Among the organic psychoses is one with a curious history, 


pellagra. This was a terribly prevalent disease in some parts of 


the world (Italy and the Balkans particularly), with changes in 


the skin, intestinal symptoms, and signs of involvement bee 
actual nerves, up to 10 per cent of the sufferers stows Bo a 
symptoms. It was once ascribed to the use of disease: m: mi 
but it is now known to be due to a dietetic deficiency, F 
excessive use of maize being associated with the lack of pio 
tective” foods like milk, meat, and leguminous vegetables. a 
ospitals in patients who were allog, 

to restrict their diet, and it occasionally crops up in people w ND 
i ced themselves wrongly, Pasonen 
of war in Japanese hands in the Far East suffered from it an 
fı 


cognized nutritional disorders with 
occasional mental symptoms. 


make-up plays a dubious part w 
All the Psychoses without kn 


r uncommon psychosis, Hunt- 


ccording to the rules of Mende- 


p? : 1t 
rely see without known inher 
ance. 


CHAPTER VIII 


3 LIE DETECTORS 

EVERY now and again our interest in the wonderful is stimu- 
lated-by news of a lie detector that, it is claimed, either compels 
a man to tell the truth or reveals when he is lying, and we 
think what wonderful people these psychologists are. No 
serious psychologist would make such a claim, which appeals 
much more to the mechanical-minded person, but since it is 
based upon work by psychologists it should be examined. It 
may refer to any one of several procedures. 


THE WorpD-ASSOCIATION TEST 


This has been in use for some forty years and was the 
subject of a comprehensive book by Jung in 1919. In the test 
the subject is invited to reply with the first word that comes to 
him in response to each of a series of “stimulus words” read 
out by the experimenter, who measures the time taken in each 
reply. Used frivolously it is little more than a parlour game, but 
with a calm and serious atmosphere useful results are obtained. 

We can consider each word as a question, “What do you 
think of so-gnd-so?” and the experimenter has an unlimited 
choice of words whilst the victim never knows what is coming 
next. Standard lists are given in the books in which a hundred 
innocent-looking words have been chosen that are likely to 
touch emotional matters. Nearly everyone has had, or has, some 
emotional difficulty, some skeleton in the cupboard, and when 
this “complex” is stirred up by the stimulus word the victim 
makes an effort to retaiff his secret. But it fills his mind for the 
moment and if he uttered the first word that came he might 
reveal it; so he must thrust that, and others, aside and find a 
neutral word that will not betray him. Whilst he does this the 
stop-watch ticks on and if his usual reaction time is, let us say, 
three seconds, it may extend to six or eight on this item, or, if he 
is badly touched, he may maintain complete silence. To every 

Fee 171 
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word that affects his complex he will givea prolonged emi ae 
time, and when the list is completed the experimenter has befo. 


hima record of the words that have emotional value for the victim.. 


What happens next is a matter for specific decision. If te 
test has been done for therapeutic reasons the two : peop 
concerned may now co-operate in trying to unravel the pro eat 
for the result may point to some complex of which the pa e fi 
is only dimly aware or which he has not yet had the cours se ; 
discuss. Used thus, it has an obvious relation to psycho 
analysis and it has been used as an adjuvant to that ime s 

The procedure should not be undertaken lightly, for a 
Concerting results might follow. In my early days I was in t ag 
house of Mr, A., a scientific man, where Mr, B., a friend of his 
Possessed of a healthy scepticism, threw doubt upon = 
utility of the test and accepted my offer to submit himself to it. 

had no prepared list and used such stimulus words as ca 
into my head. At the fifth word the subject gave no reply 
and showed signs of perturbation, at which I remarked that 


about that son of yours,” and h; 
Awell-known experimentwi 
Two students are taken a: 

told something like this: 

jeweller’s window yesterday 


both are now put through the test before the class, who know 


the story and are invited to detect the imaginary crimina 
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Scattered in the list are, let us suppose, the words brick, window, 
mud, pearl, blood, chase, guilt, policeman, in any order you please. 
The rest is easy. To B. these words have no significance and he 
replies without pause or confusion: to A. each one calls up the 
crime, and he must hunt around for a response that will not 
reveal its application to himself; this takes time and each response 
stands out from the others by its lengthened reaction time. 

_ Fhe limitation of the test as a “lie detector” is shown by 
this experiment. A sensitive person who knows that a particular 
crime is the subject of the test may react as if he were the 
criminal, and the only successful use of the test to detect a 
criminal, that I know in theliterature, was ina school where thefts 
had occurred but were known only to the authorities and, of 
course, the thief. The subjects were told they were taking part in 
ascientific experiment and did not know its real object. Hence the 
thief had no idea that his reactions might give him away—but they 
did. Even then the result could hardly have been accepted as legal 
proof, but only served as a guide to further enquiry. 

There are other uses of the test, such as to obtain indications 
as to the temperament of the subject or diagnostic indications 
about his mental state, but they do not concern us here. 

The question arises how far this test will work in the 
presence not merely of a desire to conceal something but of an 
established dissociation of consciousness or a repression. In 
the case of the infantile repressions that can be uncovered by 
psychoanalysis the test has no value at all; I am satisfied, too, 
that in at least some war cases the dissociation of war experience 
from the main personality is so complete that appropriate stimulus 
words produce no effect. One might say that they are only effec- 
tive when the subject becomes aware of their significance. The 
next procedure to be described is perhaps capable ofa little deeper 


penetration. 
@ 
THE PsycHO-GALVANIC REFLEX 


If an electric current is passed through the body it meets 
with a resistance that can be measured by a galvanometer, 
which casts a ray of light upon a graduated scale. Any change 
in the body’s resistance will therefore be shown by a movement 
of the ray of light along the scale, and some forty years ago it 
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was discovered that a sudden emotion caused the resistance to 
alter. Here, then, was an alternative to the word-association 
test, for it is obvious that words can rouse emotion and the 
emotion can then show itself by something independent of the 
volition of the subject. Not only words, of course, for a flash of 
light or a startling soundwill producea movementof the indicator. 
All this seemed to promise useful results, but although 
Many investigators have worked at it nothing much has come 
of it, perhaps because the reaction is so delicate that it measures 
too much, Like the word test, it could be used with discon- 
certing results, as when a sceptical nursing sister was placed 
in the circuit whilst a humorously malicious experimenter 
stood by and recited a list of masculine names till the ray of 
light gave a big swing and the victim demanded her release 
from the chair. In some war patients with extensive amnesia 
it was possible, by going through a list of place names with 
ighting associations, to learn from the indicator which names 
ad emotional significance and thereby to tell with reasonable 
certainty where the man had fought. The sceptic who may still 


result as evidence of lying, 
proving him wrong. The 


= 
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then we may gain knowledge about the victim, just as in the 
preceding tests. Rhazes, a medizval Arabian physician, relates 
how a young woman suffered from an illness of anomalous 
nature and how, with his fingers upon her pulse, he murmured 
the name of a local Adonis and was rewarded by noting an 
immédiate increase in the pulse rate. The patient was obviously 
not in a hurry to tell her doctor about her emotional troubles, 
but Jet us hope he used his deduction about those troubles to 
help her to recovery by the pleasantest route. 

” Not so simple as the method of Rhazes was a machine I saw 
advertised some years ago, when lie detection was booming. 
The victim was cased in apparatus that measured the three 
physiological factors mentioned above; in addition he was in the 
circuit of a psycho-galvanometer and thus fully prepared for a 
word-association test. I do not think the certainty of the result 
would be in proportion to the number of gadgets used. 


‘Tue Use or Drucs TO ELICIT THE TRUTH 


All the methods described above demonstrate only that 
some reference is of emotional significance for the subject. If 
he is co-operative he may tell us all he can about the matter 
thus indicated, but apart from that our results are at best only 
deductions, A further step would be taken if we could find a 
reliable means of making a man tell us something he would 
rather conceal. Methods of reviving lost memories or of 
unifying dissociated streams of consciousness, described in 
previous chapters, serve the purpose of making the man tell 
something he has concealed from himself, and his co-operation 
is necessary. I have reason to believe, however, that a very 


serious and deliberate crime, the knowledge of which has been 


repressed and replaced by @ hysterical symptom, can remain 


inaccessible to the psychological approach, including hypnosis 
and the word-association test, though the man gives apparently 
full co-operation. In this case there was the need for the man 
to conceal the truth not only from himself but from the outside 
world, and this sets it in a class by itself. It differed from those in 
which, under the stress of war, some offence against humanity had 
been committed that was repugnant to the man’s own conscience 
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i i his. 
butwhich he could reveal with or without hypnosis, because of 


trustin the psychotherapistand theassuranccof hisunderstindins 
cohol is an ancient instrument to loosen the tongue, 


excited and talkative stage in which tabooed words fi ae 
revealing conversation might come from most unlike n 
people, and it was a point of honour among doctors, S a 
and nurses, to be unaware of them. In 1925 Pierre Jane 


rapists 
t the hands of psychotherapis 
‘he new method called for less 


logically minded or not, th 
detector” is repugnant and 
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patient relationship even though the new method may call only 
for consent rather than for collaboration. 

We may ask, however, how far the stories brought out in 
these various methods are reliable. In the old days it was freely 
declared that they were inventions, and a case described by 
Dr. Kivers in 1917 was a milestone inasmuch as a terrifying 
episode of infancy was recalled by means of a dream in adult 
life and the accuracy of the recall was confirmed by the man’s 
parents. I once had the luck to revive a memory of a detailed 
telephone conversation, whilst in the room, listening, was the 
man who was at the other end of the telephone at the time of the 
real incident, and he confirmed the verbal accuracy of the 
reproduction. I have noted other examples of minute detail in 
the filling in of an amnesia, and have had no reason to doubt its 
accuracy even if the detail is less elaborate in the waking state. 

In my account of mediumism, however, I tell how phantasy 
crept into the material produced by a war-time patient, who 
recognized its nature when questioned about it in full 
consciousness. It seemed to be a kind of dreaming by day—not 
quite the same as day-dreaming—and not of serious import. 

It happens, though rarely, that a patient produces phantasy 
when in a hypnoidal or hypnotic state and believes the phantasy 
when awake to full consciousness. Now we are approaching the 
sphere of delusion and the outlook becomes more serious. I 
have met this phenomenon twice; in one case the phantasy was 
obviously ajsurd and could be regarded as having only psycho- 
logical or diagnostic significance; in the other the story— 
enacted most dramatically—was so serious and was supported 
by such detail, intelligently and earnestly elaborated in ordinary 
conversation, that some action in regard to it seemed impera- 
tive. Fortunately it involved definite dates, and cautious 
enquiry of the patient’s family satisfied me that on these dates 
the things related coufd not have happened. i 

When these possibilities of gross error are considered it is 
plain that whilst all these methods are useful for research and 
treatment yet to give them value as “lie detectors” is dubious. 
It is notable that the detector is always something mechanical, 
something to record on a machine or to inject with a syringe, 
and therefore appeals to the mechanically minded. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE PLACE OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


im the 

THERE have been many references to controversy im the 
preceding chapters, and most readers will find in this hook 
something to repudiate or doubt. With a vital subject, s ahah 
active growth, this is to be expected, but the primary OPP ical 
to psychological and, more particularly, to Payehoana yi 
principles had an intensity almost without equal in the a rid 
of science. The significance of this opposition was wee 
recognized at the time and is understandable now only w 
viewed in perspective. iliza: 

Not so long ago man, with a few thousand years of civili E 
tion behind him, believed that this earth was the centre of a 
things, that sun, 
whose function was to 
entertainment. Thi 


Copernicus declared that the apparently fixed earth did the 
rotating. The impri 


proval of all the right-thinking people of 


the day, but, finally, the now orthodox ideas about the motions 
of our earth relatiy i 


ief that he was the final proda 
with wonfan as an afterthought, 
re created and ordained, like a 
smogony, to serve his needs an 
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We are near enough to that controversy for some of the elders 
to remember that, near its final phase, evolution was admitted 
as probable but man himself was still to be excluded from 
relationship to the other mammals. Of one of my teachers, 
Arthur Keith, our hospital poet wrote in 1900—about forty 
years after the publication of The Origin of Species: 


“Far has he gone into Eastern climates, 
Taught man his place with the rest of the primates.” 


‘This shows that, whilst accepting the outcome as settled, 
we students recognized how recent was the final skirmish. The 
battle was over, but there was never any shouting. Opposition 
just ceased. I can remember that occasionally a fairly well-read 
person might express surprise or even incredulity when told 
that scientific men on the whole had accepted the doctrine of 
man’s evolution, but gradually it had come about that nearly 
all interested people took the theory for granted. 

In Keith’s room hung a portrait of Thomas Huxley, who 
ona famous occasion was asked by a bishop whether he traced 
his descent from the ape on his father’s side or his mother’s, 
and later put on record, as a mnemonic for remembering the 
position of the mitral valve of the heart, the aphorism that a 
bishop was never in the right. I commend these stories to the 
notice of those who picture all Victorians as smug and com- 
placent. Admittedly there was something like a belief that we 
had nearly reached the limits of knowledge of the natural world, 
and it was with mixed pride and humility that Huxley wrote: 


“The chessboard is the world; the pieces are the phenomena 
of the universe; the rules of the game are what we call the laws 
of nature. The player on the other side is hidden from us. We 
know that his play is always fair, just, and patient. But also we 
know to our cost that he'never overlooks a mistake or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance.” 


By the end of the century we were coming to believe that 
the principle of the survival of the fittest had placed man, the 
only reasoning creature, well on the road to control his own 
destiny. Now, nearly half-way through the next, we are not so 
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; A c- 
sure. We have knowledge outside the conception of the in 
tual giants of the earlier generation. We have me a 
World Wars and now envisage (in the true a P 
maltreated word) the risk of a third, with the possibi mR 
leading to the collapse of civilization. Man, who = Sell 
the atom, cannot control himself. What we must eo = pat 
longer the laws of nature, except so far as man himself is : 
of nature, i ; 

+ We can all realize that, without psychological hap ee 
were different when psychologists first shocked man by te aye 
ting to him instincts he had already postulated as mar oe a 
animal world, and an unconscious he had never suspe oo 

Cy were slow to recognize the full significance of coe aks 

ings. This was, however, immediately clear to he at 
heirs of nineteenth-century science, who cried ro Tar 
Psychoanalysis dethroned reason. Brought up in a sc hich I 
regarded Huxley as the great man of his time (a view ie 1a 
still adhere) I was at one period bewildered to find the 


unyielding opponents of the new psychological views among 
those whose upbringing was identical with my own. Juxléy 
Now, taking a historical view, we must believe that Hus 
Was, in spite of his scientific 
ike the rest of us, and 


ave opposed psychoanalysis.1 As I showed in the first chapter, 
Medical teaching, in th 


. : ot 
in which reproduction P ro 
difference in the sexes be 


Breuer 
* He died, aged seventy, in 1895, one year after Freud ae was 
published their paper on the therapeutic revival of memories, 

the starting point of Psychoanalysis. 
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was happening in his own mind, what he was doing, and why 
he was doing it. To challenge these assumptions—all the more 
powerful because never plainly formulated—was to dethrone 
reason and challenge science itself. Thus, though the Church 
had been the most vigorous opponent of Darwinism, the most 
Vigordus opposition to psychoanalysis came from scientists 
and medical men. Freud describes the void that formed around 
him after his first communications to his Viennese colleagues 
about psychoanalysis, and how, during years of isolation, he 
settled down “like Robinson” as comfortably as possible on his 
lonely island. Nearly twenty years passed before medical men 
in this country recognized the threat to their peace of mind. 
Quotations from leading medical journals will show the strength 
of their reaction: 


“Tt [psychoanalysis] is now exposed, blown upon and 
discredited. It has been very skilfully advertised, and has been 
made very profitable, but its day is now past.” (1916.) 


` “Ts it known that psychoanalysts (some have been given 
commissions) are at their pernicious work in the lunacy wards 
of our great war hospitals?” (1917.) 


When this reaction had worn itself out the lay press took up 
the theme, and some of the misrepresentations of psychoanalysis 
then put forth still linger. An early suggestion of its application 
to the study of crime stimulated one of our more serious 
weeklies to’ present a poetically-conceived psychoanalyst 
invoking “the spirit of slime” to aid the criminal. 

Gradually there came about a change very like what took 
place in regard to the earlier controversy. Then, man s last 
defence was to exclude his species from the sphere of evolution. 
Now, the patient under analysis may have harboured irrational 
and infantile impulses; but the healthy man was different. 
“‘Neurotics”—especially in Vienna—might be influenced by 
an unconscious, but not he. He was still the master of his fate, 
the captain of his soul. This phase passed, and psychoanalysis 
became incorporated into psychological and psychiatric ideas, 
and even accepted by general medicine, to a degree that can be 
recognized only by a close scrutiny of current literature as com- 
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pared with that of a few years ago. One now sees books and 
articles in which the authors use psychoanalytical language 
and conceptions so freely that they seem to think these had never 
been disputed. At the same time one must admit there are 
medical writers who achieve a remarkable success in avoiding 
recognition of psychological aspects of their subject matter. 

I think it is correct to say there is now no overt opposition 
to psychoanalysis as such. Whatever exists is derived from the 
nineteenth-century attitude to psychology as a whole. It is still 
declared that science is exact, that it deals with what can’ be 
weighed or measured, put on a plate or under a microscope, 
whilst psychology, or psychoanalysis, is not science. There 
would be no need to pay attention to that assertion if it bore 
the corollary that science should mind its own business; but it 
is often used to justify a denial of psychological facts. I prefer 
to define science as the unprejudiced search for truth, and to 
regard The Origin o, Species and The Interpretation of Dreams 
as examples of the application of scientific method. 

It is noteworthy that man’s reaction against the theory of 

e unconscious exceeded both in duration and intensity that 


z , irrational, and authoritative 
appeal, as manifested in the sex taboo triumphs over the 
logical and understandable, and that the subservience of 
Germans to Hitler offered an example of that triumph. That 
was speculative, Now in The Listener, of June 5th, Professor 
Henry Dicks describes the results of his psychological study of 

erman prisoners of war,! which provides ample evidence of 
the way in which the Nazi disease “is rooted so deeply in the 


* Note, as a Tactical i sical 
Matter, th sychologica 
study and a psychoanalysis. Ieo? e difference between a psy 


encouraged to talk freely about hi aw i he success 
of this method demanding Sacclaliee pra his views on ee 


or learn anything about his own unconscious processes, 
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whole structure of family and other inter-personal relation- 
ships, in the authoritarian way of education aud institutions.” 
The sex taboo falls into place in the structure thus defined, and 
force is added to the questions of Professor Dicks—‘Can 
anyone, really claim that the other nations, ourselves included, 
are free from some of the undesirable features of the German 
character? Can humanity really, in this atomic age, say, ‘It 
will mot happen again?’ ” 

We can now plot out the expanding field of modern psycho- 
pathology. First it was discovered that a psychoneurosis was a 
reaction, with unconscious origins, called forth by a family 
situation; then that the family situation itself had its uncon- 
scious origins. This was sometimes expressed in two aphorisms, 
rarely put in black and white; namely, that if a child was brought 
for treatment the parent needed it, and if one spouse came for 
treatment the other partner needed it. Next, the principle 
expressed in these aphorisms was applied to delinquency, 
serious crime, and sexual perversions, which called for the 
study of the unconscious foundations of the prejudices and 
mores of society itself. 

War, like these other disadvantageous phenomena, is a 
matter of human behaviour. If it cannot be avoided man will 
go under, and the more successfully he investigates nuclear 
physics the sooner he will go. 

Henry Dicks’s psychological study of German prisoners of 
war was offigially a recognition that something useful was 
expected from the examination of the Nazi corpse. What 
emerged is that every nation’s culture and institutions, its 
worship of heroes and its fear of bogey-men, its slogans and 
witchwords, call for understanding and must be psychologically 
studied without reservation if we are to have any hope of 


averting war. . Ye 
Shaw, who is now old“enough for his opinions to be treated 


though the investigator may, if so inclined, make deductions guided by 
psychoanalytical knowledge. The whole process occupies a few hours at 


most. 
In a psychoanalysis the aim is that the subject should reach a knowledge 


of his own unconscious processes, which then becomes a fact of observation 
and not a deduction. The process needs a different technique and may last 
up to several hundred hours. 
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with respect, made O'Flaherty, V.C., say, ““You’ll never have a 
quiet world till you knock the patriotism out of the human 
race.” To this I would add that we shall never get honest 
inking so long as we teach our young to call a water-closet a 
lavatory; and whoever is shocked by these sentiments will 
understand what I mean above by studied without reservation. : 
To cite Professor Dicks again: “Are nuclear physicists 
really the only people who are going to be endowed with great 
funds for research? Or does it not matter about the mentality 
of the people who will handle the forces the physicists are 
Placing at their disposal?” As one who has been through the 
Controversial mill I can assure the reader that the public 
expression of such ideas by a psychologist of standing would 
have been impossible a few years ago, and is itself evidence of 
wonderful progress. Psychopathology has no ready-made 
solution of the problems that face us. It can, however, in 
Co-operation with such allied sciences as anthropology and 
sociology, point out the road to be followed in the unprejudiced 
Search for truth, with the hope that it may eventually lead to 
the enthronement of reason and make man the master of his fate. 
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SOMEDEFINITIONS 


= ArrecT. A word used by psychologists rather in the sense of the 
Shakespearean affection in 
. . . affection, 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
o Of what it likes or loathes. 
. It signifies a directive force bearing with it a positive or 
negative emotion. Hence mania and melancholia are called 
affective disorders. 


ANXIETY. As used in the diagnostic phrase anxiety state this word 
refers to pathological anxiety not wholly or chiefly accountable 
to current stress; for that we can use the more homely word 
worry. 


CompLex. A collection of unconscious ideas held together by a 
particular emotional quality. The phrase inferiority complex is a 
„misuse of the word; the speaker generally refers to something 
fully conscious and should say inferiority feeling, or, if he wishes 
to be technical, sentiment. 


Dementia. The loss of mental faculties once present. If they have 


ever been present the condition is amentia. 
N; 


rosis. A word with a long and varied history. Is now used in 
two different senses: (1) to indicate a bodily symptom, like a 
“cardiac neurosis,” in which an organ is affected through inter- 
ference with its nerve control, and (2) any mental disorder not 
belonging to the group psychosis (which see). f 

The second usage, though of recent growth, arose from the 
traditional mechanistic assumption described in Chapter ifs 
Tt seems well established, but both groups are really psychoses 
and in the interests of scientific accuracy it would be well to 
recognize that fact. Meanwhile we must accept neurosis in place 
of the old “neurasthenia” as a rubbish heap made up of practi- 
cally all the psychological disorders that are not insanities. 
(See Psychoneurosis.) 


NEURO-PSYCHIATRIST. Indicates a medical man who has had special 
training in neurology as well as psychiatry. In this country it 
appears to be used also as a token of belief in the physiological 
cause of all psychological disorders. Many psychiatrists avoid it. 
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Psycutatrist. A physician who treats diseases of the mind. a 
used to indicate one who cared for insane people, it now includes 
all medical men engaged in the treatment or handling of payee 
ses, psychoneuroses, childhood problems, delinquency, and suc! 


a | 
like. Some medical psychoanalysts still prefer to be classed | 
apart from psychiatrists. o i 


PSYCHOANALYST. Should bé confined to one trained in the principles 
and practice of psychoanalysis as they have developed from Tha 
teachings of Freud. Some non-medical ate memes ble 
recognized as well-trained and competent, and it is probable 


that such people will be legitimately employed in the future 
under medical supervision. 


|i 
Psycnocenic. Produced by mental processes, intellectual or ee | 
tional, unconscious or conscious. May be applied to a speci | 
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symptom or a general state, 
PsycHoLocisr. One, medical or not, who is trained in the study of l 
the mind, The title covers a wide range, from the university 
professor to the industrial or educational psychologist, and nil 
desirable that it should be limited to those having some hall- 
F mark of training such as a degree or diploma in the subject. 
__/ Psycuoneurosis, 
indicate what 


are popularly called “nervous” disorders. (See 
Neurosis.) 


Ps¥cHopaTHoLocy, The study of the mental processes underlying _ 
a disorder, 


Psycuoruerapisr, Till recently this indicated a medical man who 
treated the Psychoneuroses, as distinct from the psychiatrist, 


: i 

A clumsy word, preferable to neurosis, used to 
: x K i 

who treated Psychoses or insanities. This distinction is now | 


practically gone, 


_ Psycuosis. Disorder of the mind. Is usually confined to a group of 
disorders which typically, 


a ypic but not always, lead to social mal- 
adjustment necessitating institutional care. (See Neurosis.) 
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